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Art as Insight 


JOHN F. HAYWARD, Ph.D. 


F all the questions that might be asked under the heading 

“* Philosophy of Art,” there is one that is especially the concern 
of religion. “Is a work of art an interpretation of reality, or is it 
only a picture of the artist’s feelings?”’ A similar question has 
often been asked concerning the literature, liturgy, and common 
language of religion: “‘ do these expressions of religion point to a 
reality that is in some way objectively existent or are they merely 
fantasies projected onto the real world by the human mind?” 


These questions and related topics have been dealt with in 
opposite ways by equally reputable persons in the philosophical 
world ever since Socrates and Protagoras first crossed swords over 
the matter. There will always be people who, having remarked upon 
the beauty of a line of lombardy poplars, or the beauty of a Sisley 
or Pissarro painting of that subject, will then hasten to add, “‘ Of 
course, what I call beauty is all in the mind.” They will think in 
terms of a stream of raw impressions funnelling in through their 
senses—mere neutral facts with the names of green, variegated, 
cylindrical, pointed, vertical, laterally moving etc. They will credit 
their own mind, heart, nervous system, or sub-conscious mind— 
whatever the physiology or psychology of it—with fixing the stamp 
of beauty on this mass of impression. They will give to the aesthetic 
consciousness a kind of formative power, analogous to Kant’s 
description of the conceptual activity of the human mind in giving 
subjective order to the objective mystery of the world. Perhaps 
the aesthetic subjectivists, being eager to protect the prerogatives 
of science, will wish to reserve the category of truth to that discipline 
alone. Or perhaps, as students of psychology, they will have seen 
enough of genuine fantasy projection or wish-fulfilment to distrust 
the reality of their own (or the artist’s) aesthetic enthusiasms. 
Even those enthusiasms which seem to them to be genuine they will 
locate somewhere in the human subject, not in the object of 
contemplation. In the language of some semanticists (Ogden and 
Richards, for example) they will say that no proposition is objectively 
true unless it is “‘ statemental.’”’ Valuations, exhortations, etc., 
belong to ‘emotive discourse”: they may be subjectively 
“ appropriate ”’ or “‘ fitting” but never objectively true. 


Another group of persons, seeing the poplars or the painting 
of the poplars, will say, “Isn’t that beautiful!’ and will mean 
exactly what they say. They will mean that there is something 
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inherent in the very form and bearing of the trees or in the painting 
of the trees that is the cause of their being called beautiful just as 
the pigment in their leaves or in the paint causes them to be recog- 
nized as green. ; 

Through the influence of Whitehead, I have been disposed to 
accept this second alternative, this aesthetic objectivism. Whitehead 
sought to stand against the trend in modern philosophy of widening 
the gulf between the subject and the object. He felt that the roots 
of this trend are to be found in the old rationalist dogma that the 
mind is an unmoved and removed observer of the passing flow of 
phenomena. It became more and more difficult for philosophers 
to give a satisfactory account of the transformation of the unsteady 
stream of phenomena into the universal patterns of human thought. 
The embarrassments of classical rationalism in turn gave rise to the 
various schools of positivism and pragmatism which tend to describe 
truth as purely a function in the thinking subject. Relations, ideas, 
intuitions, valuations, etc., are considered much too subtle or too 
imaginary to be “ given” by the mysterious outer world. The only 
“* gifts? we receive are the simplest sensations of shapes, colours, 
textures, sounds, smells and tastes. And we can “ understand ” 
what is given only by constructing hypotheses from our own brains 
and seeing if these hypotheses will enable us to predict accurately 
the sequences of our sensations. But if we adjust our view of man, 
as Whitehead suggests, and see him not as an unmoved receptacle 
of universals, but as a society of particulars closely related to a whole 
world of particular things, the theory of knowledge changes. Then 
the human subject is viewed as an object for the rest of the world, 
an object which is felt by other objects even as it feels them. In 
Whitehead’s system, all objects ‘‘ feel’? one another and react to 
one another in definite ways by virtue of the constitution of each. 
A person’s feeling reactions are total responses to the parts of the 
world that impinge upon him, so that he feels not only their outer 
shape but also their drive and impelling force and other qualities 
which tend to attract or repel him. Even the subtlest judgments of 
value, the highest generalizations regarding positive or negative 
quality, are refinements of basic feelings of value in recurring 
patterns. If all I see are simple colours and shapes, how do I jump 
to the complexities of value-feeling aroused in connection with the 
act of seeing? Is it not because I have recurrent experiences of 
objects of value from which I am able to extract general habits 
and general principles of valuing? 

The metaphysical basis for this philosophy of the objectivity 
of value is a sense for and a belief in the close involvement of man 
in his world wherein his perception is rich and full of manifold 
suggestion by virtue of his nearness to things. One way of under- 
standing this world of experience is to study it scientifically with 
the aim of making available its latent uses. Another way of under- 
standing the world of experience is to study and interpret it 
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artistically with the aim of making more articulate its hidden glory. 
The purpose of science is refinement of human activity. The purpose 
of art is the refinement of human contemplation. The one seeks 
to use the world, the other to love it. Neither aim should be judged 
higher or more honourable than the other. Both aims succeed when 
the phase of reality being dealt with is properly understood according 
to the appropriate method: science for use, art for contemplation. 
That is to say, art is capable of telling you the truth about your world 
just as much as science is. What you learn from art, however, is 
how to love your world and how to value it selectively for its own 
sake. I include in the meaning of the word “ world” your own 
self-consciousness and the human beings who are objects for you, 
in addition to every sort of non-human phenomenon in the subject 
matter of art. 

Aesthetic objectivism is a constant theme in Theodore Greene’s 
The Arts and the Art of Criticism. ‘“‘ The central thesis which I 
shall try to defend,” he says, “is that, in a work of art, (a) reality 
is (b) interpreted and (c) expressed in a distinctive way.” It would 
have been better had Professor Greene reversed the order of (b) and 
(c) so that his definition would read: “‘in a work of art, reality is 
expressed in a distinctive way and interpreted.” The interpretation 
arises out of the distinctive manner of expression. 

The primary task of the artist is to focus his gaze on some 
particular object of experience. He is not interested in the abstract 
characteristics it has in common with other objects. As a matter 
of fact, he wishes to make no abstraction from it, to separate none 
of its qualities from their particular place in the object. He wants to 
see it whole and he would like to express, as directly as possible 
through whatever media he is able, how this particular unit in his 
experience strikes him in all its particularity. This is not to imply 
that a painting should be free of visual distortion and dully accurate 
like a photograph. The distortions of a painting may be a more 
accurate record of the total impact and quality of an object than the 
surface outline recorded on a photographic plate. It is to be 
presumed that a man has a greater complexity and depth of feeling 
than a camera. Whatever the degree of visual distortion, the artist 
must be primarily a faithful observer, secondarily an exhibitor of 
personal opinions. In some works of art or in some parts of a single 
work of art, the sense of faithful, non-interpretive recording seems 
to predominate. For instance, there is a stanza in Keats’s ode 
To Autumn in which an uninterpreted succession of detailed visual 
and audible images combine to produce a single atmosphere. 


*« . . barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue; 
Then in wailful choir the small gnats mourn 


1 Greene, Theodore, The Arts and the Art of Criticism, Princeton: The Princeton 
University Press, 1940, p. 229. 
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Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 

The red breast whistles from a garden croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.” 


If this were a piece of music, the composer might have given it 
the marking, “largo.” The same presentational accuracy in the 
contrasting mood of “ allegro vivace”’ is found in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ little poem called Pied Beauty, of which I quote a portion. 


“* Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh fire-coal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim.” 


For the sake of analysis I have stressed the artist’s devotion to 
the particular and his initial unconcern for universals. But, as 
Professor Greene points out, the artist does apprehend and com- 
municate universals. He does so, not by exploring a whole class of 
particulars in the manner of the scientist, but rather by exploring one 
particular in all its particularity. When the intensity of the object is 
translated into communicable artistic media, something of its hidden 
value is released and transmitted to the observer’s consciousness. The 
observer of the work of art recreates in his own mind the experience 
of the object at a deeper level than he had previously known; thus 
he experiences an increased value or “import” in the object. 
This sense of value can be detached from its original object and 
remain with the devotee of art to give form and direction to his 
feelings in other experiences of similar content. Art thus becomes 
a source of a deeper receptivity to the ranges and subtleties of man’s 
inter-action with the world. 

_ How the particular experience in a work of art becomes 
universal may be answered more fully by considering the steps 
taken in producing a work of art or else by considering examples 
of artistic content and the nature of the import given therein. We 
shall look at both of these considerations in the order indicated. 

When an artist seeks to produce a work of art, he must function 
not only as a person with sensitive reactions to his object; he also 
functions as a man of meditation and judgment. To be sure, his 
instinct for the objective value and self-hood of phenomena must 
be strong; and his ability to react vividly and instinctively to 
phenomena is a necessary ingredient of artistic power. But he will 


1 Greene, op. cit., p. 265. 
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also meditate in tranquillity concerning the quality of his experience; 
and his meditation will have much to do with the success of his art. 

I speak of meditation both as an exercise of the imagination 
and an exercise of the intellect. One question the artist will meditate 
upon is: “* what devices, what materials, what elements of construc- 
tion will serve to communicate the feeling he is trying to express? ” 
This is mainly a question for the artist’s imagination. For instance, 
when Shakespeare set out to express the feeling of melancholy 
in the time of advancing age—when he wanted to connote precisely 
that state of longevity where the memory of youth is still vivid 
even though the powers of youth are all but gone—his imagination 
first suggested to him the analogy of the late season of the year. 
And he wrote: 

“* That time of year thou mayest in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold,” 
And then, in the very next line, the poet’s imagination makes a 
_ remarkable shift from the image of the winter-wasted tree to a new 
image—a shift that greatly extends and deepens the interpretation 
of his feeling. I will repeat the lines again, adding a fourth: 
““ That time of year thou mayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 
| The ageing man thinks of his loss as far more significant than the 
tree’s loss of leaves. He has lost all the colour and beauty of his 
_ youth and his prime. The richness of these earlier years is connoted 
by the word “choir” suggesting the warmth and radiance of a 
cathedral filled with sweet music. Thus the image of the ruined choir 
imaginatively intensifies the image of the tree in winter; and both 
images give form and intensity to the central object of the poem, 
the poet’s feeling toward the onset of old age. 

The meditation of the artist can also be intellectual. He will 
want to study the principles of his art as a craft. He may be interested 
in understanding his objects conceptually as well as artistically. 
He may have concern to define the limits of his own style or the 
philosophy of his life or the cultural milieu by which he is conditioned. 
All such meditation, if pursued with insight, is bound to have a good 
effect on his art. The integration of the artist’s intellectual life will 
serve to give a greater consistency to his feeling reactions and a more 
consistent tone to his artistic production. A work of art is not great 
as long as it lacks inner consistency. And it is the work of cerebra- 
tion, above all else, to make the life and actions of a man consistent. 
Insofar as consistency of formal structure and content are infused 
into the work of art, its relevance for the interpretation of wider 
ranges of experience is that much more assured. The universality 
of the artist’s appeal is in part a product of his powers of cerebration, 
in part a reflection of the orderliness of his life. 
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- There is, of course, an ecstatic type of artistic creation. where 
the rate of output is rapid and the meditative element virtually 
absent. Insofar as the artist becomes a tool of his object and responds 
through a kind of instinct, his interpretation is produced un- 
consciously. Some such direct causal relationship between the 
stimulating object and the artist is probably necessary for all great 
art. But the communication of import in this fashion may also be 
deepened and made more significant by further meditative refinement 
on the part of the artist. The observer or critic must follow the 
same two-fold path: he must have some degree of immediate 
sympathetic feeling enabling him to re-enact the artist’s feelings; 
and then, by imaginative and intellectual meditation, he looks even 
more deeply into the meaning of what he is apprehending. This 
discussion of the role of meditation and reflection in art is no more 
than a spelling out of Wordsworth’s familiar saying: “ Poetry is 
emotion, recollected in tranquillity.’ Professor Greene makes the 
same point with considerable clarity: 

““The common man is too close to life to see it in perspective 
without subjective prejudice. The scientist is too far removed 
from life to comprehend its human quality and import. Only 
the artist is able to meditate between these extremes and to view 
life as a human being and not merely as an individual agent; 
with passionate intensity, yet with dispassionate lucidity; 
intimately, and with due regard to the idiosyncratic, yet also 
from a more universal and catholic point of view.” 

Actually, the roles of imagination and reflection in the creation 
of works of art are so great and the surface discrepancies between 
a natural object and its treatment in a work of art are so numerous 
that philosophers have been tempted to label the whole increment 
of artistic interpretation as something projected and super-added 
upon experience. This point of view implies that no equality may 
be said to belong to an object unless it is immediately, swiftly, and 
unmistakably given. But obviously, the objects of our experience are 
not so simple, their impact upon us is not so trivial, and their 
import for us is not so completely dependent upon our own inclina- 
tions. The obvious and the trivial qualities in experience strike us 
most readily and regularly. But the qualities for which we love life, 
the world, and our fellow men, are more slowly and subtly apprehen- 
ded; they are qualities rich enough and deep enough to be grasped 
only with the help of the fullest range of human powers and the 
greatest degree of human effort and trial and error. The fact that 
many errors occur in the form of deviations from experience does 
not mean that there is no genuine artistic truth. Perceptive sensitivity, 
imagination and cerebration are all needed to advance human 
understanding in the realm of the aesthetic value. Insight takes 
time, for it is a process of “* seeing within,” a search for vision behind 


1 Greene, op. cit., p. 240. 
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the facade. The x-ray photograph of a sick person may lack the 
clarity of an external portrait but its suggestiveness may be much 
more significant for the person’s health than an image of his outward 
shape. Similarly the suggestiveness of artistic import may be 
exasperatingly vague, but it may be more meaningful in a profound 
a than a whole host of clear but trivial truths. Whitehead has 
said: 

“The real problem is to adjust the activities of the learned 
institution so as to suffuse them with suggestiveness. Human 
nature loses its most precious quality when it is robbed of the 
sense of things beyond, unexplored, and yet insistent. 
Experience does not occur in the clothing of verbal phrases. 
It involves clashes of emotion, and unspoken revelations of the 
nature of things. Revelation is the primary characterization of 
the process of knowing.”’: 

In considering the role of artistic meditation in the creation of 

a work of art, [ have spoken continually of the power of art to give 
us a sense of the inherent value or import of existence. Now let 
us turn our attention away from the artist and art lover to the work 
of art itself. What is meant by the phrase “ the import of a work of 
art?’ What is the content of artistic insight? 

In discussing the content of art, Prof. Greene uses two major 
categories: perceptual universals and spiritual universals.2 Perceptual 
universals have to do with “outer” experience and spiritual 
universals with “‘ inner ”’ experience. Insofar as art gives us a feeling 
for some type of perceptible quality such as a colour or movement, 
its content is a perceptual universal. If the art is used to indicate 
an invisible reality in the world, in society, or in the human conscious- 
ness (for instance, God, love, or a human emotion) its content consists 
of spiritual universals. I accept this distinction insofar as art is 
sometimes addressed to visible objects, sometimes to thoughts, 
ideas and feelings. But I find the dichotomy of “‘ outer” and “‘inner”’ 
rather unfortunate. Art is essentially a means of penetrating 
beneath the surface of things, whether they are visible or invisible 
phenomena. When Derain paints a tree, or Cezanne an apple, 
or Van Gogh a person, they are not seeking to give merely a universal 
diagram of the outward shape of the average tree, apple or person. 
Each artist has selected a particular object in a particular setting 
because something about that object and its setting has captured 
his attention and struck him with its more than surface quality. 
And the work of art is an intensification (not an idealization) of the 
ordinary impact of these objects. Through Derain we feel the thrust 
and colour, the sinewy motion and strength of his tree. Cezanne 
intensifies the living tone of his apple and Van Gogh makes us see 


1 Whitehead, A. N., Essays in Science and Philosophy, New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947, p. 216, or Rider, 1948, p. 159. 


2 Greene, op. cit., pp. 270-272. 
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into the quality and vividness of his model. It is as though the 
vitality that went into the creation of these three objects is revealed 
like an aura around them by virtue of the artist’s treatment. Works 
of art inspire awe: we would not care to eat the apple if we could, 
or cut down the tree, nor make any inconsiderate use of the person. 
The sense of import in these perceptual universals is the sensation 
of seeing them as self-justifying, as filled with vital form and power 
that renders them valuable and deserving of existence in their own 
right. It is hard to say what is inner or outer. If the value of the 
object is hidden, it is nevertheless revealed in and through the 
outward form. Yet we speak of this sort of import as inner because 
we are seldom directly conscious of it in ordinary experience. 
Our lives are governed by many practical considerations and we 
tend to view objects as useful or useless for our own particular 
needs. We seldom seem to achieve the appreciative contemplation 
of value characteristics of the artist unless we allow him to lead us 
to it. In this sense he enables us to see within. Thus the metaphor 
of inner and outer is highly arbitrary. Of course, many works of 
art, especially in literature and music, which have to do with the 
inner life of man or with the subtleties of human relations, or with 
intuitions of the life of God might be called inner in the sense of 
invisible. But what is inward must be brought out by the alchemy 
of art; the invisible must be made flesh. 

Much more important than the question of inner and outer is 
the question of the scope and quality of artistic import. It is obvious 
that there are degrees of the sense of import in any object of artistic 
contemplation, whether that object is a human emotion or a material 
form, an idea or a substance. When this feeling of importance 
engendered by a work of art is broadly inclusive, when it is rich with 
the possibility of shedding light on a wide range of human 
experiences, then one is carried into an intensity of feeling and a 
breadth of insight similar in quality to religious experience. There 
are some works of art that seem to epitomize an entire world view. 
They serve as symbols of some major form of man’s deepest feelings 
about the nature of human life and destiny. Whitehead found a 
cosmic scope in some of Wordsworth’s poetry which he described 
as communicating “the whole of nature as involved in the tonality 
of the particular instance.”* The import of any great work of art 
is an all-pervading quality felt microcosmically in the object of the 
work and macrocosmically in its applicability to the rest of 
experience. 

What is suggested about the whole of nature in the tonality 
of Haydn’s little string quartet called “‘ The Lark”? His tempos 
are alternately serene and vivacious but a single tone pervades the 
entire work, namely a feeling of inner and outer peace with the world. 


1 Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925, p. 121 or Cambridge University Press, 1927, p. 103. 
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| The joyousness of this and many other works is not purchased at 
| the price of worldly renunciation; on the contrary it is a kind of 
/ worldly communion connoting the sacredness and mutual brother- 
hood of all material and earthly creation exactly as it is. The 
18th century faith in the ultimate harmony of nature and the mutual 
aid possible of existence between man and his world is veritably 
| epitomized in Haydn’s music. His is a pagan and eminently innocent 
vision of the Garden of Eden. 


This freshness and innocence of thought and feeling is a 
perennial object of human desire. Some of our best moments— 
' moments in the kingdom of heaven—are achieved when, in the 
| fashion of Haydn’s music, we become as little children. We find 
_ the same quality in a more full-bodied form in several of the serene 
| sections of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, or in the vivacity of a 
! Mozart allegro, or in Bach’s beautiful chorale with the flute-like 
_ obbligato, “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.”’ A more grave yet 
equally happy presentation of this tonality occurs in some of the 
paintings of Giotto. Matisse painted it in his relaxed and vivacious 
interiors. Even as grim and complicated an artist as Picasso managed 
it in some of his exquisite line drawings done in the classical style. 
We find it in the pure lyrics of Wordsworth and in the supreme 
moments of Schubert’s melodies. This quality of innocent joy and 
| communion is distributed and expressed among all the arts because 
| it is one of the deepest satisfactions of human experience. One 
| mourns its loss and rejoices in its return. And each artist at some 
| time or other seeks to put his art to the service of contributing to 
| the world his own unique vision of paradise. This integration with 
) the world is no mere individual sense of well-being. It is rather a 
} sense of friendly communion with every level of existence. Many 
) men have felt it. It is very difficult to conceptualize. Great art 
| has the power to reveal it and interpret it in a marvellous variety 
of ways. 


A contrasting tonality is to be found in the fugue in the Second 
Movement of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. The entire movement 
was composed as a funeral march and its tone is one of mourning 
and depression. And then in the midst of it, a powerful fugue 
appears opening with a strong rising figure in the strings and 
continuing through a remarkable progression of tension and release 
like the alternation of thesis and antithesis. The structure is Hegelian, 
the mood is Promethean. The connotation is one of struggle and 
discipline, almost as though the music were seeking to purify 
| itself by a heroic thrust toward clarity and a cold brilliance. Many 
a Shakespeare sonnet has the same quality of struggle and triumph: 
line after line the sonnet rises like a succession of chords towards 
a luminous climax. The same tightly knit austerity and integrity is 
shot through the poems of John Donne and George Herbert. It 
shines in the heavy cadences of Melville’s best prose. You feel it 
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in the tough vitality of Goya’s paintings and drawings or in the dark 
sadness and human triumph of the work of Rembrandt. 

This sort of artistic content makes one feel in the deepest way 
the constant element of struggle in all existence. It gives an image 
of life rising like a fountain out of the unyielding rock—rising and 
falling, dying and leaping up once again. It is the struggle of each 
separate thing to distinguish itself from the mass, to find its own 
individuality and immortality in defiance of the indifference or 
hostility of its environment. In human existence the highest form of 
this tonality is the thrust towards purity, the disabusement of oneself 
from that which is alien to one’s deepest convictions. 

To express this widespread and perennial theme of human 
existence, the artist uses the tools of dissonance, shock, surprise, 
tension, exaggeration. His work will struggle against the smothering 
authority of tradition. He will try new experiments in the expression 
of feeling and sometimes he will make you uncomfortable thereby. 
He will count integrity as more important than integration. 
Consequently whatever harmony he portrays will arise from a 
genuine conviction of unity rather than from a desire to escape 
dissonance. And in the midst of every triumph of integration in his 
art you will usually hear an undertone of conflict giving notice that 
the struggle goes on and perfection lies always over the horizon. 

One or the other of these two major tonalities, namely that of 
innocent communion or Promethean struggle is characteristic of 
most of the art that is recognized as great art. There is however, 
a third tonality capable of expressing the whole of nature in the 
particular instance. I believe it occurs rarely and I consider it more 
profound than the other two. This is the tonality present in the best 
moments and the overall impact of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
In theological language it is the “‘ peace of God that passeth under- 
standing.” In one sense it is the peace of the Wholly Other—a sense 
of detachment from innocent enthusiasm and Promethean struggle 
—a passing through and beyond suffering by ‘‘ dying to the world.”’ 

Jesus’ recitative (marked andante) in the Matthew Passion, 
where he gives the bread and wine to the disciples at the Last Supper, 
has an other-worldly security in its cadences. Its happiness is located 
on the far side of suffering. The great last chorus of the Passion, 
which is expressly and clearly a lament, has a remarkable strength in 


it, implying that the suffering is a precondition of the highest human 
triumphs. 


There is an ecstatic passage in Tolstoy’s War and Peace where 
the author describes the wounding of Prince Andrew Bolkonski 
in battle. The Prince, finds himself lying on his back in the midst 
of the battlefield, contemplating the drift of the clouds across a 
blue sky. And suddently he seems to be at one with all things, 
precisely at the moment when he had been in danger of losing 
everything including his own life. All the painful, adverse currents 
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of his existence fall into harmony as though a higher power had 
offered to him the miracle of ultimate integration and peace. 

At this high level of artistic creation there is a union of extreme 
contrasts. The opposing energies of conflicting parts are somehow 
harmonized so that all that is irrelevant and destructive dies and 
loses its identity; and all that is ultimately hopeful and creative 
takes on new vigour by being joined in mutual strength with the 
energies of all else. Unmistakeably in the highest moments of artistic 
expression we find a quality of redemption, both of personal and 
cosmic redemption. 

If we can trust that the content of art may legitimately aim at 
representing a truth for human life, if we can trust, furthermore, 
that the essential values of life are revealed in the living tonalities 
of great art, may we not, as persons devoted to the practice of 
religion, also speak of great art as an incarnation of the divine 
spirit? In the tonality of innocent joy is the omnipresence of God’s 
holy spirit. In the tonality of the struggle for meaning and goodness 
we can see the suffering God of history, not only in Jesus Christ 
but in every known and unknown Christ whose truth has triumphed 
over expediency. And finally in the tonality of the redemption of 
opposites, we see the supreme strength of “ The great King above 
all gods,” who brings peace and hope out of the ashes of destruction, 
in whose wisdom nothing is lost. 


John F. Hayward is Minister at Columbus, Ohio. He is a 
graduate of Harvard, a Bachelor of Divinity of Meadville and 
Doctor of Philosophy of Chicago. During the war he saw three 
years’ service as chaplain in the United States Naval Reserve. 


Universalism and Liberal Religion 


ARTHUR PEACOCK 


EONARD MASON in his recent Unitarian Bridge Builders 

has reminded us of the contribution which Estlin Carpenter 
and Travers Herford made in the field of the comparative study 
of religion. No less significant was the action of L. P. Jacks in 
bringing both Tagore and Radhakrishnan to Oxford. If Hindu 
thought is better understood in the West today than it was a quarter 
of a century ago it is due, in no small measure, to the high regard 
in which Professor Radhakrishnan is held, and to the growing 
influence of his writings. 

In striving to discover the trends within liberal religion which 
are moving towards a world faith, it is important to realise that it 
is only in a comparatively brief period of time that men of different 
religious traditions have gained any real insight into their respective 
. faiths. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century the great 
missionary societies were organised to take the Christian gospel 
to the East. Some of the big trading companies concerned them- 
selves with Bible distribution. Warren Hastings returned to England 
with the Gita and secured its first English translation. 

At that period the Christian witness was marked by a deep 
sense of urgency. The sponsors of missionary endeavour had a real 
concern for the millions of the Orient. They could perceive no 
difference between the worship of a devout Muslim and the worship 
of some primitive African tribe. Bishop Heber’s famous hymn, 
““From Greenland’s icy mountains,” expressed the spirit that 
prompted their faith and endeavours. 

The first significant change came in 1846 when F. D. Maurice 
gave his Boyle Lecture, Religions and Religion. How little was known 
then concerning Eastern thought may be judged from the fact that 
Maurice spoke of Buddhism without so much as a reference to 
the eight-fold noble path. He dealt with Hinduism and said not a 
word about Karma or reincarnation. But his lecture was a milestone 
in the development of Christian attitude to other religions which 
culminated in the great missionary conference at Jerusalem in 1938. 
__Maurice’s main point was that ‘“‘ the Christian task consists 
in discovering the elements of truth in other religions, rightly to 
understand them, to admit in actual fact that Christianity has 
needed the correction contained in the insights of other faiths and 
to suggest that Christianity alone can supply the inadequacies of 
other religions.” 

Maurice was very much in advance of his time but his comment 
has special value to us for it adequately expresses the view to which 
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many liberal religionists have come. This applies to modernists 
within Anglicanism and to many of our Free Christian brethren 
on the Continent. 

William Temple, for instance, in his introduction to Readings 
from St. John’s Gospel wrote ‘‘ The conscience of the heathen man 
is the voice of Christ within him, though muffled by ignorance. 
All that is noble in the non-Christian system of thought in conduct 
or worship is the work of Christ upon them and within them.” 

it has been suggested that there is a touch of “ religious 
imperialism ”’ about this attitude, and I think there is. In fact, 
when the Jerusalem Missionary Council issued its report this charge 
was feared and anticipated. The report declared that ““ we recognise 
as part of the one truth that sense of the majesty of God and the 
consequent reverence in worship which are conspicuous in Islam; 
the deep sympathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for 
the way of escape which are at the heart of Buddhism; the desire 
for contact with reality, conceived as spiritual, which is prominent 
in Hinduism, the belief in a moral order of the universe and con- 
sequent insistence on moral conduct and human welfare, which are 
often found in those who stand for secular civilisation but who do 
not accept Jesus Christ as Saviour.” 

We find a similar view in Dr. Kraemar’s Christian message to a 
non-Christian world. There he writes, “it has pleased God to reveal 
himself more fully and decisively in Christ; repent, believe and 
adore.” Again, in the Melbourne Cathedral lectures by Archdeacon 
Storrs, Many Creeds: One Cross, there is a severe examination of each 
of the great faiths, stress is laid upon their respective inadequacies 
and Christianity is presented as containing all that is best in religion. 
Dr. W. R. Matthews in his lecture Recovery Starts Within admits 
that revelation is to be found in all faiths, and says “‘ while the Holy 
Spirit does not confine its operations to any one channel, nevertheless 
it is in the Hebraic Christian tradition that it is met with more 
continuously and more fully than elsewhere.” 

This is the Liberal Christian view which is gaining wide 
acceptance. It may not go as far as many of us would wish: at the 
Amsterdam IARF conference in 1949 strong cleavages of view were 
evident between Unitarian spokesmen from England and America 
on the one hand and the Liberal Christians from the continental 
groups on the other hand. 

When we turn to Judaism it is to find that, while in America 
and this country Liberal Judaism grows, it has suffered a setback 
on the Continent. Hitler’s brutal treatment of the Dutch Jews 
has brought the Liberal Jewish movement in that country to a 
standstill. In Germany, efforts are being made to re-establish it 
and a Rabbi has recently been sent to Hamburg. Liberal Jews are 
ready to extend the hand of fellowship with Liberals in other faiths. 
It is interesting to observe that they face within their own ranks 
problems similar to those facing Unitarians and Free Christians. 
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They face a ministerial man-power problem. Among some of their 
youth there is a growing demand for more colour and symbolism 
in worship. They receive frowns from orthodoxy too. But there are 
times when it is possible to discern the faint note of religious 
imperialism in their attitude to Christianity; particularly when 
reference is made to Christian social action, there is the suggestion 
that this is due to the Hebraic element once again asserting itself 
within Christianity. 

When we come to Islam it is to find that in the main the Muslim 
position is unchanged. Professor H. G. Wood has said that in 
Egypt there is greater intolerance and an attempt to exclude 
Christian teachers from the schools. In Syria there was an attempt 
to impose Islam as the state religion. This was vigorously opposed 
by Syrian Christians—who, by the way, are not a prosletyzing 
body—and the opposition resulted in the constitution providing 
for freedom of religious worship while insisting that the President 
must be a Muslim. Turkey has made the biggest break from the 
Islamic tradition and there is a movement seeking to interpret the 
Koran in its spirit rather than by the letter and to have the Muslim 
services in the vernacular. 

In China, Islam has taken on a form more characteristic of that 
country than of the Muslim witness elsewhere. The fact that the 
Koran has not been wholly translated into Chinese means that there 
is less emphasis on “ the book,” while the influence of Confucianism 
is shown by the ethical emphasis in contemporary literature. 

The coming to Europe of many Muslims for business purposes 
and study has brought an organised Muslim effort, and from Berlin, 
Amsterdam, and London, the activities of Islam are sponsored by 
trained Imams and their helpers. Today their concern is less with 
making converts than with spreading a deeper understanding of the 
faith. It is noticeable that its propagandists are anxious to stress 
the tolerance that characterises their faith and they instance the 
reverence accorded to Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. It is stressed 
that Islam is not the religion of Mohammed but that there is but 
one religion of which Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Mohammed have 
all been prophets. The latter is, of course, from their viewpoint, 
the most important. 

Among Christian bodies which have established contact with 
Islam in recent times there is the Oxford Group. Young Muslims 
have taken part in the MRA gatherings at Caux and MRA 
evangelists have visited the London Mosque and other Islamic 
centres. Here there is the effort to show how the four MRA 
“absolutes ”’ fit in with the essential teachings of Islam. 

Another Christian inter-faith development has come about in 
India, where men of different traditions who have been sharing in 
silent worship with Quakers have formed a “ Fellowship of the 
Friends of Truth,” the membership of which is open to Buddhists, 
Hindus and Muslims no less than to Christians. 
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When we come to Buddhism we find what is, perhaps the most 
interesting and significant development. Since ‘the arrival of the 
Buddhist monk, Ananda Metteya, in England in 1907 there has 
grown up a considerable Buddhist movement in the West. At first 
rationalist and ethical in its emphasis, it has subsequently widened 


_ its approach, and the present Buddhist Society led by Mr. Christmas 


Humphreys is concerned not so much with making converts as the 
spread of knowledge of all the Buddhist schools. It is not easy to 
assess the strength of the Buddhist movement in the West. The 


_ big sale obtained for its literature is an indication of the deep interest 
it arouses. People who are not moved by traditional church services 


find a real help in the Buddhist practices of contemplation and 
meditation. Again, there is less concern to make converts than to 
spread knowledge of the faith. Mr. Christmas Humphreys has said, 


_ “ All the Western Buddhists have the right to do is to proclaim the 


Dhamma to all who have an ‘ear to hear’ and to suggest why, 


_ from the mingling streams of the Pali Canon, the comparative 


splendour of the Mahayana, and the astringent force of Zen, there 


will come a new vehicle of salvation.” 


While in this country knowledge of Buddhism in the main has 
been of the Southern schools it is interesting to observe that on 
the West coast of America, where there are fourteen Buddhist 


- societies, the influence of the Northern School is more evident. 


The ceremonies of the Shin sect there have many similarities with 
Catholic worship, while the emphasis in theology is upon original 
sin. Dr. Reichelt, who has written an absorbing study of Chinese 


| teligion, says that Chinese Buddhism grows and that very friendly 


relationships exist between many of the monks and Christian 
missionaries and teachers. Mr. Humphreys, who leads the Buddhist 
movement in the West, has drawn up a statement of principles and 
seeks to gain for it the official support of all the Buddhist organisa- 
tions in the Orient. 

Hinduism has been fortunate in its Eastern advocates. 
Radhakrishnan and Tagore have, by the written and spoken word, 


| helped to clarify the Hindu view of life and to give a presentation 


of it which rises far above the crudities so long associated in Christian 


| minds with Hindu religion. Interest in the Vedanta philosophy 


deepens and the work of the Ramakrishna Mission in the West 
has been another helpful factor in bridge-building between the faiths. 
It is important to notice that those speaking for Hinduism today 
constantly stress that it is not indifferent to social action and instance 
Gandhi’s practical way of life. 

What, then, can we learn from these various trends? Twenty 
years ago, when Hocking gave his lectures on a similar theme 
he took the view that there was a possible three-fold way to a world 
faith. There was the way of radical replacement, of synthesis and of 
reconception. Of these, the second and third are the concern of 
liberal religionists. As I have shown, since Hocking’s lectures were 
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given, the movement of synthesis in religious thought has gone 
forward. A movement like the World Congress of Faiths, founded 
in 1936, has done much fine work in the field of promoting under- 
standing between the great faiths. 

Hocking, in writing of this process of synthesis, took care to 
define his terms clearly and to differentiate between syncretism and 
synthesis. There is a similar need now for that discrimination. 
If the movement towards a wider concept of religion has sometimes 
been frowned upon by Unitarians it is because some have feared it 
might lead to a form of syncretism which would tend to bewilder 
rather than to inspire. Hocking affirmed that the process of synthesis 
and reconception were mutual. By “ reconception”’ he meant the 
endeavour to discover the essence of religion, to discover its prime 
essentials, to re-affirm, to strive by consideration and discussion 
for deeper insights. 

He said the process called for a new institution. The mission 
was concerned with teaching. The new institution should formulate 
doctrine. The mission was concerned with activity. The new 
institution was needed for leisure, contemplation, study. It could 
become a watch-tower of thought and understanding. 

At this hour, when the need to promote international! under- 
standing is increasing, liberal religionists ought to be in the van- 
guard of a movement which is breaking down old prejudices, and 
exclusive barriers, and helping men to discover the essence of 
religion, a religion as wide as humanity. Support for the universalist 
attitude is developing within liberal religion—support, that is, for 
the attitude that a man, while remaining wholly loyal to the religious 
tradition in which he has grown up, can be equally conscious that 
other men in other traditions may enjoy a religious experience 
which is just as complete and inspiring as his own. 

If the universalist emphasis becomes the focal point of the 
liberal witness at this time, it will give the Liberal faith the new 
imperative it so vitally needs, and will bring to religion generally 


a vitalising power of renewal that will cause the flame of faith to 
shine more brightly. 


Arthur Peacock is the sole minister of the Universalist con- 
nection in Great Britain. In 1950, after years of voluntary and 
free-lance service to London Unitarian churches, his name was 
added to the General Assembly’s ministerial roll. The recently 
published pamphlet on Church Publicity is his work. He is also 
active in circles devoted to the sympathy of religions. 


An Adventure of the Spirit: 
A Fellowship of Friends of Truth 


S. K. GEORGE 


REVERED teacher of mine in an Indian theological college 

used to tell us that India was the place where the conflict of 
religions was to be resolved. For the great living religions of the 
world have met on Indian soil as nowhere else. Students of religion 
in other countries have faced the problems of comparative religion 
and made great contributions towards their understanding and 
harmony; but theirs have been mainly a scholarly, an academic 
approach. Here-in India, Hindu and Muslim, Buddhist and Parsi, 
Christian and Jew, confront and jostle each other in daily life. 
India has, perhaps, paid more dearly for this unresolved conflict 
than any other country. The blood-bath and the uprooting of 
humanity that India has experienced in recent years has been the 
direct outcome of communal strife that seeks the sanction of 
religion. Even the division of the country into two States, largely 
based on religion, has not solved the problem. For, whether 
Pakistan is able to organize itself as a pure Islamic State or not— 
Pakistan literally means ‘‘ a pure state ’’—India proper is still left 
with a vast number of Muslim, Christian, Jain, Buddhist and other 
sects, including all that remains of the followers of Zarathustra. 
And tension is far from being eased; for, wherever religious minorities 
are strong enough to bid for political power, they are doing so, 
as for example in the extreme South-West corner State of Travancore- 
Cochin where the strong Christian minority is using its religious 
solidarity to wrest more political power from the predominant 
Hindu community. 

But India has also been the scene of many efforts at religious 
synthesis. In fact this is the genius of its dominant faith, Hinduism. 
For Hinduism is not a closely organized, formally-closed, creed- 
based system, as is the main expression of religion in the West. 
It is itself the result of a synthesis, even a syncretism, of Aryan with 
with pre-Aryan forms of devotion and ways of thought and is ever 
open to welcome new divinities into its over-crowded pantheon. 
And there have been outstanding conscious efforts at evolving a 
world-faith by a fusion of the rival faiths that have come to this seed- 
bed of religions. Such a one was the historic attempt of Akbar, 
which crystallized itself in his Din-Ilahi, but which failed to survive 
him. Other attempts have also been made in more recent times, 
like the Brahmo Samaj, the Vedanta movement of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the Theosophical Society, and others less well-known, 
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to evolve a universal type of religion. But all these attempts to 
transcend sectarianism have only resulted in adding one more to 
the crowded galaxy of religious sects. ALi: 

Into this welter of conflicting religions and continuing attempts 
at synthesis there is now being launched a new experiment in 
inter-religious understanding and co-operative action. _Those 
responsible for this new venture of the spirit find justification for 
it in its distinctiveness and in its being an answer to the challenge 
of a new spiritual portent. This, the Fellowship of Friends of Truth 
disavows any intention to disturb the religious affiliations of people 
to their particular religious traditions. It seeks to bring together 
people into a wider fellowship, not in spite of, but because of, their 
deepest religious convictions in their own faiths. More than one 
of the exponents of the call to this Fellowship has used the analogy 
of the lure of a new bride which need not mean the abandonment 
of the old mother. This is born of the conviction that religious 
truths which have found expression in the different religions are 
not really conflicting at their roots and that they can, and need to, 
find embodiment in ever new forms of alluring beauty. It is also 
new in being a fresh human response to the divine initiative as it 
leads humanity onward. Mahatma Gandhi is, in the words of a 
rather ebullient American evangelist; God’s latest bid for the 
allegiance of man, His “ trump card thrown on the table of human 
events, a table trembling with destiny.” Undoubtedly Gandhiji’s 
was an effort to realize God’s sovereignty on earth through the way 
of truth and love. And in this he, a Hindu, challenges the allegiance 
of all those who strive to mould the world a little nearer to that 
divine pattern. The Fellowship of Friends of Truth is an effort to 
band together all who would join together in this co-operative 
endeavour to realize God’s Kingdom on earth in our generation. 

The story of its small beginnings indicates the sources of its 
double inspiration: the Society of Friends and Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Society of Friends, with its centuries-old tradition of God- 
centred service of man, has deeply involved itself in the modern 
effort all over the world to realize justice and peace through the 
way of love. They proved friends indeed of India in its struggle 
towards freedom by espousing the Indian cause and especially in 
befriending Gandhiji when he was widely regarded as a disturber of 
the peace. The Friends have made a deep impression in India and 
in other countries of the East as God-centred servants of man 
everywhere. It was only natural therefore that a leading Friend in . 
India should have felt a concern to meet this religious need and the 
challenge of Gandhiji’s witness to truth. Pacing beside him along the 
fields of riot-ravaged Noakhali, in East Bengal, during the Mahatma’s 
“ Do or Die” mission there to heal the wounds of conflict, Horace 
Alexander, a well-known Friend, posed the problem for Gandhiji 


1 Stanley Jones: Mahatma Gandhi, An Interpretation. 
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as follows: “It seems to me that what the world, and especially 
what India, needs above all today is some religious fellowship which 
can be and will be joined by adherents of all the chief faiths. I am 
not thinking of a ‘ syncretistic’ movement, which deliberately tries 
to take the best from each faith and joins them together.. I am 
thinking of a union of hearts, a fellowship in which men of each faith, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Parsi, Jew, Muslim, Christian, may find them- 
selves at one because they are seeking together to practise the truth 
of God in the world. And I have wondered whether the Society 
of Friends could help to provide such a meeting ground. Of course, 
if you could show me that in fact some other group is better fitted 
to provide such a fellowship, then I ought to consider joining that 
group. What do you say?” Gandhiji did not answer without 
reflection. “‘ No,” he said, “‘ of the societies that I know, I do not 
think any other would be better or even so good. I think the Friends 
are the best. But only on one condition: are they prepared to 
recognise that it-is as natural for a Hindu to grow into a Friend as 
it is for a Christian to grow into one?” 

Sometime after the Mahatma’s death, Horace Alexander 
shared his concern with other members of the Society of Friends 
in India and a few others associated with them, and it was decided 
to launch the movement now known as the Fellowship of Friends 
of Truth. It turned out that the Society of Friends as a Society in 
the West was not prepared to venture on this experiment, but they 
have significantly not obstructed those of their members in India in 
following the gleam of this new vision, the lure of this bride. And 
so the Fellowship is taking shape and is attracting people of diverse 
faiths who have felt the need and glimpsed the vision. The experiment 
is still in its early stages, but those responsible for it feel encouraged 
by the response there has been. If the movement is able to keep 
alive and carry forward its double emphasis on work and worship 
they feel that it will be breaking new ground in inter-religous 
understanding and action. Worship is primarily on the basis of 
unprogrammed, largely silent, gatherings, a practice hallowed by 
Quaker tradition; and work is on the lines of non-violent resistance 
to untruth and of brotherly action to secure justice for the oppressed 
and the afflicted. 

At the first general meeting of its members, held recently in 
Hyderabad, it agreed on the following basis of association: 

The Fellowship of Friends of Truth is alive to the urgent need 
in the world today of bringing together people of different faiths in a 
common endeavour to realize the good life for all through the way 
of truth and love. It attempts to do this on the basis of respect for all 
religions, implying thereby a frank acceptance of the fact of variety 
in man’s growing apprehension of truth, of silent worship and of 
united brotherly action on non-violent lines. The Fellowship invites 
people of all faiths to share through it the richness of their various 
religious traditions and experiences in this adventure of the spirit. 
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Those who join the Fellowship will be expected to support one 
another in the struggle for world peace and social justice, identifying 
themselves as they are able with the oppressed and the disinherited, 
and treating all men as brothers. Members of the Fellowship will 
also unite with other groups and individuals who are working for 
these ends. 

This cautiously worded and seemingly innocuous statement 
really implies a great deal. Will the great and highly organised 
religions of the world—many of them at present militantly organised 
for conquest and not co-operation—face the implications of this 
stand and give their blessings and sanction to this movement of 
the spirit? If they do, religion may yet meet the challenge of 
irreligion in this age and unite its forces to realize the good life for 
all on the earth—this earth that has seen so much travail of its best 
and holiest children for its redemption. Even if they do not, and 
seek still to stifle the stirrings of the spirit, those who follow the 
gleam of this new vision feel something of what one instrument of 
God’s leading in the past felt when he said: “ Here I stand: I can 
do no other: so help me God.” 


S. K. George is engaged in religious education and social work 
in India. When at Manchester College, Oxford, he was known for 
his earnest idealism. At present he is at the G.S. College, Wardha. 
Previously he was centred at Santiniketan, the Ashram founded 
by Rabindranath Tagore. He is a prime mover in the Fellowship 
of the Friends of Truth, a movement whose development we shall 
watch with lively sympathy. 


Spiritual Awakening 
and the Liberal Tradition 


MARJORIE EASTON 


ee liberal tradition is in search of a soul. In the cleansing 
_i deserts of rationalism it has achieved its critical judgments but 
it has lost its sense of direction. Its preaching and its teaching of 
the young is of clear thinking but with no co-ordinating purpose. 
It examines every notion under the sun without as yet attaining 
what Tagore calls “ the object alike of our individual life and our 
society . . . to give perfect expression to the One, the Infinite, through 
the harmony of the many.” 

There can be but one purpose of religious activity: enhance- 
ment of spiritual awareness, the developing consciousness of God. 
It would be well if every sermon delivered in a liberal Christian 
Church, or in any other, for that matter, were prefaced by the 
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words with which Amiel opens his Journal Intime. ‘ There is but 

one thing needful—to possess God. All our senses, all our powers 

of mind and soul, all our external resources are so many ways of 

peo aune the Divinity, so many modes of tasting and of adoring 
od.” 

But first the individual must awake to spiritual awareness. 
He must shift his field of consciousness from lower to higher levels. 
Without this re-orientation of the psyche, which is clearly implied 
in the term conversion, religious activity remains no more than a 
collection of ideas about Reality. Only when the spiritual powers 
are awakened can the religious man or woman enter into experience 
of Reality itself. 

The importance of spiritual awakening is underlined by a 
re-reading of Dr. E. T. Starbuck’s The Psychology of Religion, a 
study that is sometimes dismissed by the student as an elementary, 
and by modern standards, an unbalanced and overweighted survey 
of the phenomenon which, in American revivalist circles, is termed 
conversion. The author is aware of the limited evangelical reference 
of the confessions he has collected but they forcibly show that “‘ the 
flow of unconscious life rising now and then into conscious will, 
which, in turn, sets going new forces that readjust the sum of the old 
thoughts and feelings and actions . . . shakes life from its self- 
content and leads it into a recognition of a larger world than its 
own.” After this the author turns his attention to a survey made in 
churches which have no tradition of sudden conversion; Friends, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Jews and the like. 
He concludes with chapters on those persons “‘ who develop so 
evenly that it is impossible to distinguish transition points in their 
progress.” 

The total impression is of marked similarities in both the 
conversion and the non-conversion groups, both in the age of 
spiritual awakening and in the mental and psychical experiences by 
which it is preceded. Periods of storm and stress, of doubt, of a 
sense of sin and personal inadequacy, and a sense of alienation from 
a larger life, are the travail of the birth into spiritual awareness. 
A large number of these experiences occur during physiological 
and psychological adolescence, between the ages of eleven and 
twenty-five years. Within these limits there are well marked peaks 
of greater incidence which teachers of youth would do well to study, 
together with the remarks upon the proper regimen for adolescents 
during the periods when efforts at religious culture are apparently 
entirely futile. It is to be noted how often exhortation to conversion 
produces a temporary inhibition of spiritual development, and how 
often the first moment of increased spiritual apprehension comes 
at an unexpected time and apart from organised influence. 

The whole book well repays re-reading by those who have to 
put their student studies to the test of pastoral experience. It throws 
down a challenge to all who are in any way concerned with religious 
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teaching to consider in what ways they shall minister to the develop- 
ment of spiritual awareness which is the living soul of any religious 
body. For when the statistics and graphs set out in the book have 
done their work, and when the author’s acute mind has stripped 
the theological and traditional accidents from these records of 
religious experience, the glory and the joy of religious awakening 
in quite ordinary men and women makes its unmistakable impact 
on the reader’s soul. It becomes evident that these experiences of 
spiritual awakening are of the same order as those which in a greatly 
intensified degree we are accustomed to associate with the great 
mystics. Evelyn Underhill, quoting one of Dr. Starbuck’s definitions 
of the conversion experience, says it is ‘‘ far more descriptive of 
mystical awakening than of the revivalist phenomena encouraged 
by American Protestantism.’’ It would therefore seem that, whether 
it comes slowly like the sunrise, or suddenly as at full noon the light 
breaks forth from the thunder cloud, some heightening of normal 
consciousness, preceded and succeeded by its own well-marked 
characteristics, is the experience which gives religious life its meaning 
and religious adherence its spirit. In short, spiritual awakening, 
whether it is a conscious or an unconscious development of the 
life-impulse, is as necessary to the spirit as puberty is to the body. 


The question therefore arises how ministers and teachers of 
liberal religion may minister to the development of spiritual 
consciousness. It is well to extend the field of possibility beyond the 
limits of adolescence, for experience of adult education shows, at 
least here and there, that aesthetic-spiritual appreciation of poetry, 
art and music can, under some suitable stimulus, be awakened at 
any age. Equally important are the ages at which the masters of the 
spiritual life made their more significant transitions into increased 
spiritual awareness, St. Francis at twenty-four, the Lady Julian 
at thirty, St. Augustine at thirty-two. 


With the great masters of the spiritual life, as with those of 
less exalted genius, there has so often been a background of religious 
upbringing and piety, creating a rich subconscious stratum of 
unapprehended religious awareness which breaks into conscious 
life at “‘ conversion,” then for the first time to be appropriated by 
the psyche and spiritually apprehended. This of itself indicates the 
line of religious training of young children, a subject that too often 
escapes attention by our wisest thinkers. Just as from earliest years 
children learn and store many words and facts which they will not 
need to use until adulthood, so they should absorb and cultivate 
deep awareness, the spiritual meaning of which they cannot in their 
immaturity understand. The parent who shares a child’s intense 
absorption in the spectacle of a metallic beetle making its difficult 
way among the grass roots, does more for his eventual spiritual 
awakening than teaching him to repeat a dozen hymns. They are 
fortunate whose subconscious store of religious apprehensions 
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carry no doctrinal anomalies to add a burden of anxiety and doubt 
to the stress of spiritual rebirth. 

But however wise and rich the upbringing, it is natural for 
spiritual awakening to be preceded by mental stress, if only because 
“ the full assurance never comes until everything, old attachments, 
affections, animosities, any clinging to the old life, is given up.” 
“When we grasp the full significance of adolescence,” says the 
author, “ we shall see that all the instability and anxiety and un- 
certainty and even the extreme pain is one of nature’s ways of 
producing a full-fledged self-poised human being with a high degree 
of self-reliance and spiritual insight.” At whatever age this awakening 
happens, it is to be expected that it is a major psychic operation to 
achieve the un-selfing which is an essential preliminary to that 
experience whereby “the person emerges from a smaller limited 
world of existence into a larger world of being.” 

It is here that a ministry of consolation and comfort is required. 
It should become a regular duty of public ministry to indicate the 
universal occurrence of these anxiety states, and by reference to 
the preparatory experiences of the great religious souls, and, with 
the help of modern psychological understanding, to encourage 
seekers to persevere in spirit with those who have gone before them 
in the way. This public understanding might be of itself sufficient 
to crystallise the dawning religious consciousness of individuals. 
How much further the liberal teacher can safely go in exhorting to 
religious dedication, confirmation, or even to church membership, 
1s a point for consideration, lest importunity should trespass upon 
that uncharted terrain where the “ Spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 

‘If awareness of God is the beginning and the end of the religious 
purpose, the end to which all freedom and all critical thought 
pertains, time must be found in which to cultivate that awareness, 
not only before but after spiritual awakening. Services of public 
worship have evolved as the accompaniments of an act of public 
atonement. Latterly they have become in Nonconformust circles 
the means of spreading the news of eternal salvation. But their 
activity, their hymn-singing, their miscellaneous presentation of 
religious thought, their long and discursive spoken prayers are 
totally inadequate to develop spiritual awareness. It is in regular 
periods of guided silence that the neophyte in the spiritual life may 
make his own pilgrimage of the “alone to the Alone,” while yet 
in the company of those of like aspiration, disciplined by regular 
meeting and led by a wise pastor. Public acts of Divine worship 
have their place. This generation needs the witness of those who 
publicly declare their worship of God and their knowledge of His 
Life. But men cannot worship that which they do not know, and 
they will lack persuasive influence if they seek to bear witness to 
a spiritual reality with which they are not themselves in closest 
touch. The revival will come to liberal religion when it has found its 
soul, 
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The cultivation of spiritual awareness needs not only the regular 
discipline of group meditation. It requires also some method of 
individual direction. This will involve the establishment in the 
liberal tradition of the ancient practice of private religious counsel. 
Undoubtedly such practice would bring to the minister’s study the 
religious psychopaths, but if Catholic priests through the ages have 
known how to deal with such, Protestant pastors, exercising for the 
first time for centuries one of their greatest offices, could with the 
help of modern knowledge develop their own methods of restoring 
the morbid to spiritual vitality. For the rest, if it becomes the 
natural thing for religious men and women to bring their difficulties 

-and their experiences of spiritual dryness to the wise understanding 
of their ministers, many more may exchange an intellectual interest 
in religious matters for a living and vital awareness of God. 

A study of conversion, of necessity stops short at the point 
where it is above all essential that religious life should proceed. 
Many more must experience that glimpse of higher planes of 
awareness than cultivate or are even aware they should cultivate 
these newly glimpsed powers of perception. There is no lack 
of advice and direction in the matter. It is to be found in the mystics 
of all religions and all ages, a spiritual heritage which the liberal 
tradition should garner and winnow for the sustenance of its 
ordinary members. For too long it has been supposed that only a 
few are called to the ascent of the mystic way. Dr. Starbuck’s 
testimonies indicate how many are called in their moments of 
spiritual awakening to tread the path. ‘‘ A small man’s salvation 
will always be a great salvation’’ said William James, “‘ and the 
greatest of all facts for him.” If few are ultimately chosen, is it for 
want of the knowledge of the greater and yet greater awareness that 
lies beyond the temporary deserts of spiritual dryness? Shall it 
be said ““ The sheep look up and are not fed?” 
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Goodness is Love— 
The Ethics of Augustine 


ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Ph.D. 


“It seems to me that it is a brief but true definition of goodness 
to say, it is the order of love.’’: 


N the writings of Christian scholars of the first few centuries A.D., 

and especially in the writings of Augustine, which, in Christian 
thought, have had an influence second only to the Bible itself, two 
streams of thought meet and merge, the Graeco-Roman and the 
Judaeo-Christian. 

That process is epitomized in the life of Augustine (A.D. 354- 
430). He had a career as a teacher before he became a Christian. 
As a youth, by reading Cicero, he was kindled, he tells us, with an 
incredible ardour for the immortality of wisdom. At the age of 
twenty he opened, in his native town in North Africa, a school 
for teaching grammar and rhetoric. Soon after he was teaching at 
Carthage. At the age of twenty-nine he went to Rome and after 
opening a school there he sought and obtained a government 
appointment to be professor of rhetoric at Milan. In his thirty- 
second year be hecame a Christian and was baptized by Bishop 
Ambrose. In his mind much of the thought of Greece and Rome 
mingled with the contents of the Old and New Testaments, and all 
his knowledge was reinterpreted in Christian terms. 


Not long after his conversion, in a treatise on the Morals of 
the Catholic Church?, Augustine takes up the discussion after the 
Greek style, of what is man’s supreme good. But the Christian 
convert does not share the reliance of the Greek philosophers on 
their own powers of reflection. He assumes the existence of an 
external and infallible guide. ‘‘ From this point, then, let no one 
ask me for my opinion; but let us rather hear the oracles, and submit 
our weak inferences to the announcements of heaven.”3 In other 
words, his intellect is submitted to the authority of the Bible, the 
““ word of God,” and to the authority of the one to whom all its 
writers were assumed to point. ‘‘ Let us hear, O Christ, what chief 
end thou dost prescribe to us! ’’4 

This doctrine of revelation has ethical bearings. It assumes that 
the human search for wisdom is over. Socrates had confessed his 
failure to find the wisdom that would spell goodness. ‘‘ God alone,” 
he had said, “‘is wise.” Augustine would agree that God is “ the 
highest wisdom.” But now the wisdom after which the Greeks 
sought is available to man. God having vouchsafed the revelation 
of himself in the Bible and in Christ, final truth is on hand. 


1 City of God, xv, xxii. Schaff. 3 Morals, vu (12). 
2 Cited in this paper as Morals. 4 Morals, vii (13). 
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Also, humility is underlined. God in his revelation of himself 
has not only imparted the knowledge of the good; he also empowers 
men to attain it. God is the sole source of man’s moral power. 
Before a man can be good he has to recognize that he is dependent 
upon God alone for his goodness. He has to recognize that his 
will is weak and perverse except as God strengthens and directs it. 
Man’s goodness is a gift of God’s grace, and must be recognized 
by man as such. This is what humility means, and Augustine 1s 
led to make humility the first article of the Christian religion.s 

Augustine’s emphasis upon human demerit gives to the meaning 
of humility a special twist. God’s grace is free in its operation, 
and grants the opposite of what you have any right to expect. 
Without that free grace, you would remain morally corrupt. 
Humility is thus made to include the recognition of your inherited 
moral corruption, though no such recognition was part of the 
humility of Jesus. 

As a corollary, only a Christian can be good. According to 
Augustine the revelation and grace of God was mediated through 
the sacraments of the Christian Church. Goodness is thus entangled 
with ecclesiastical functioning. But disregarding that, and viewing 
the moral state as such, no human goodness is possible without an 
initial reference to God’s unmerited grace. On this ground 
Augustine would dismiss all pagan morality as a kind of immorality. 
It is not, as has been asserted, that Greek virtues become vices when 
they are measured by an absolute standard. It is that virtues are 
only virtues when, in humility, they are credited to the God who, 
- in his grace unmerited by man, imparts them. ‘* Virtues desired only 


on their own account . . . are inflated with pride and therefore to 
be reckoned vices rather than virtues.” ‘‘ The virtues . . . are rather 
vices so long as there is no reference to God.’’6 

Il. 


_ Pursuing the question of man’s chief good, Augustine asserts, 
in words that remind us of Aristotle, ‘‘ We all certainly desire to 
live happily; and there is no human being but assents to this state- 
ment almost before it is made.”’7 But in what does happiness 
consist? Happiness is to be found neither in having something you 
do not want nor in wanting something you do not have. ‘“ The 
happy life exists when that which is man’s chief good is both loved 
and possessed.’’8 
_ And what is “man’s chief good” in which all desires are 

satisfied? “ The perfection of all our good things and our perfect 
good is God.» “To reach God is happiness itself.” God is “ the 
highest good, the highest wisdom, the highest peace.”:¢ This 
fundamental and all-pervasive thought of Augustine’s is familiar 
to most through the best-known sentence of his Confessions; “ Thou 

5 Letters, CXVIMl, iii (22). i : j 

6 City of God, XIx, a : toe Oy Gaye Cie rae 

7 Morals, 1 (4). 10 Morals, xi (18). 
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hast made us for thyself, and our hearts are restless till they find 
rest in thee.” 

In the City of God, that massive work written in his maturity, 
Augustine again presents a systematic account of the meaning of 
man’s chief good. He reviews the opinions of philosophers and 
repeats his conviction that human happiness is to be found in God, 
and his favourite word for perfect human happiness is “ peace.” 
*“ Peace is a good so great that there is no word we hear with such 
pleasure, nothing we desire with such zest, or find more thoroughly 
gratifying.”’": 

His discussion of this peace reminds us of Platonic harmony. 
“That peace of all things is the tranquillity of order.” ‘‘ Peace 
between man and God is the well-ordered obedience of faith to 
eternal law.’:2 But the actual attainment of this goal is impossible 
in this life. “‘ Nature is not fully and perfectly blessed until it attains 
what it seeks.’:3 Only in heaven will peace be “‘ complete and 
unassailable.’’ The best peace attained in this life is “‘ rather the 
solace of our misery.”’'4 The peace awaiting the faithful in the world 
to come “can alone be truly called and esteemed the peace of the 
reasonable creatures, consisting as it does in the perfectly ordered 
and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one another in God.”’'s 
“ This is the final blessedness, this the ultimate consummation, the 
unending end.’’:6 

Those interested in a comparative study of heavens will notice 
that Augustine, consistently with his reading of human nature in 
voluntaristic terms, has conceived of heaven as the actual attainment 
of the ‘satisfaction of all desire. Consequently he writes that in 
heaven “no want shall stimulate to labour’’; and he adds, “‘ no 
lassitude shall slacken activity.”'7 But it is difficult to understand 
why, with all desires fulfilled, lassitude would not set in. 

III. 

What is best for man is represented also as rightly ordered 
desire or “love.” Though loving rightly is not man’s summum 
bonum in the sense that happiness is, it is integral to happiness. 
If we ask again in what happiness consists, it is but a change in terms 
from what was said above to reply that happiness is the fulfilment 
of love’s demand for union with its object. But love is a virtue and 
its fruition is happiness only when the right object is loved. So 
man’s supreme virtue becomes rightly ordered desire or love. 
Goodness is defined, in brief, as the ‘‘ order of love.’’ Augustine’s 
ethico-theological doctrine of love is an original contribution to 
ethical study. 

Paul had written, ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love.”” Augustine points up the primacy 


11 City of God, xix, xi. 15 xIx, xvii. 
12 City of God, xIx, xiii. 16 XIX, x. 
13 XIV, Xxv. 17 City of God, Xxtl, Xxx. 


14 XIX, xxvii. 
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of love by writing, ‘‘ When there is a question whether a man is 
good, one does not ask what he believes, or what he hopes, but 
what he loves.’’'8 It seems also that some degree of love must be 
engendered within a man before he can possess faith. “ Faith 
without love profits nothing.” Also “‘ Without love there is no 
hope.’’:9 
spat had also written, “‘ Love is the fulfilment of the law.” 
(Romans 13: 10.) And Jesus had said that in two old commandments 
everything required of man was summed up: “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God’; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
So Augustine writes, “ All the commandments of God are embraced 
in love.” And in the two summarizing commandments “a man 
finds three things he has to love,’ namely, God, himself, and his 
neighbour.?!. Though in those commandments “ nothing seems to 
be said ” about self-love, “‘ it at once becomes evident that our love 
for ourselves has not been overlooked.”22 It was not necessary 
that self-love should have been specifically commanded, for “ we 
love ourselves through a law of nature which has never been 
violated.’’23 Moreover, before we can be benevolent we must have 
been prudent, “ because no one can confer an advantage on another 
which he does not himself possess.’’24 
The three loves are closely interwoven. Neither self-love nor 
neighbour-love is independent of love for God. If a man loves 
himself aright he will want the very best for himself. “ He alone 
has a proper love for himself who aims diligently at the attainment 
of the chief and true good.’’?s5 Self-love thus implies love for God. 
Similarly, neighbour-love implies love for God. Loving others, 
we desire what is best for them, that is, that they should love God. 
Also, wanting others to love God is a natural manifestation of our 
own love for him. If a man loves his neighbour aright, he will not 
love him “as a sinner,” but as a.man, and “ every man is to be 
loved as a man for God’s sake.’’26 As people try to get other people 
to join with them in admiring their favourite actor, ‘‘ not for their 
own sakes but for the sake of him whom they admire in common,” 
so “ we ought to desire that all should join with us in loving God, 
and all the assistance that we either give them or accept from them 
should tend to that one end.’’27_ Brotherly love thus becomes an 
expression of love for God, and of the desire to have others love him. 
_ Hence, though there were three loves, they resolve themselves 
into one. Love for God comes first and last. ‘‘ I mean by charity 
that affection of the mind which aims at the enjoyment of God for 


his own sake, and the enjoyment of oneself and one’s neighbour 
in subordination to God.’28 


18 Enchiridion, cxvit. 24 Chr. Doct., wt, x (16). 
19 Ench. vu. 25 Morals, xxv, (48). 

20 Ench., CXXIy ; 26 Chr. Doct., 1, Xxvii (28). 
21 City of God, xix, xiv. 27 Chr. Doct. 1, xxix (30). 
22 Christian Doctrine, 1, xxyi (27). 28 Chr. Doct. m, x (16). 


23 Ibid. 
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With rightly ordered love upheld as the essence of goodness, 
all moral values are interpreted as expressions of this love. Bishop 
Ambrose had written for Christians a book on ethics modelled on 
a book by the Stoic Cicero, dealing with wisdom, fortitude, 
temperance, and justice. Through Ambrose these became known as 
the “ cardinal virtues.” Augustine took the further step of unifying 
them in terms of love. “If God is man’s chief good, which you 
cannot deny, it clearly follows, since to seek the chief good is to 
live well, that to live well is nothing else but to love God, and, as 
arising from this, that this love must be preserved entire and in- 
corrupt, which is the part of temperance; that it give way before no 
troubles; which is the part of fortitude;that it serve no other, which 
is the part of justice; that it be watchful in its anticipation of things 
lest craft and fraud steal in, which is the part of prudence. This is 
the one perfection of man.’’9 

Again, “I hold goodness to be nothing else than perfect love 
of God. For the fourfold division of goodness I regard as taken from 
four forms of love. For these four virtues, I should have no hesita- 
tion in defining them: that temperance is love giving itself entirely 
to that which is loved; fortitude is love readily bearing all things 
for the sake of the loved object; justice is serving only the loved 
object and therefore ruling rightly; prudence is love distinguishing 
with sagacity between what hinders it and what helps it. The object 
of this love is not anything, but only God.’’3° 

With regard to practical wisdom or “ prudence,” as we have 
already mentioned, self-love is natural to man. “It is a man’s 
duty to care for his own life.’’3: And “ what charity does with a view 
to one’s own advantage ”’ is prudence.3? “‘ It is the part of prudence 
to keep watch with most anxious-vigilance lest any evil influence 
should stealthily creep in upon us,”’33 “* lest any mistake be admitted 
about what we should desire and what avoid.’’34 Prudence is love 
grown wise in the art of preserving love. 

With regard to fortitude, it is love enduring all for the sake of 
the beloved. Stoics had taught that the ills of life were simply matters 
of opinion. But if that were so, why did they make a virtue of 
resisting them? He further critizes the Stoics for teaching that under 
certain circumstances a man should take his life. “‘ O happy life,” 
he exclaims in sarcasm, “‘ that seeks the aid of death to end it!’’35 
The ills of life are real enough, and how can they be best endured? 
‘** There is nothing, though of iron hardness, which the fire of love 
cannot subdue. When the mind is carried up to God in this love 
it will soar above all torture free and glorious with wings beauteous 
and unhurt on which chaste love rises to the embrace of God.’’36 


’ 


29 Morals, xxv, (46). 33 Morals, xxiv (45). 
30 Morals, xv (25). 34 City of God, xix, iv. 
31 Chr. Doct., Wm, xvi (24). 35 City of God, XIx, iv. 


32 Chr. Doct., W, x (16). 36 Morals, xxii, (40). 
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With regard to self-control or “ temperance,” which was the 
virtue by which the wise had kept themselves from being seduced 
by pleasure, it is now love keeping itself uncontaminated for the 
loved ones. “The function of temperance is in restraining and 
quieting the passions which make us pant for those things which 
turn us away from the laws of God.”37 “The whole duty of 
temperance is to put off the old man and to be renewed in God— 
that is, to scorn all bodily delights and the popular applause and 
to turn the whole love to things divine and unseen.’’38 The use of 
mortal and transient things ‘‘ is required for the purposes and duties 
of life,’ but they are to be used “with the moderation of an 
employer instead of the ardour of a lover.”39 During this present 
life the warfare which self-control wages against “ carnal lusts ” 
is never crowned with complete victory. ‘‘ Who is there so wise 
that he has no conflict at all to maintain against his vices ?’’4° 

Augustine’s acceptance, in theory and practice, of total 
abstinence from marriage as a kind of higher perfection is in- 
consistent with the definition of temperance as the use, in moderation, 
of the means necessary to fulfil the purposes of life. He accepted the 
double standard of morality which had become common after 
Christianity had become recognized as the religion of the Empire, 
which distinguished “‘ commands” applicable to all Christians 
from ‘‘ counsels of perfection”? applicable to priests and nuns. 
Before his conversion he had lived for fourteen years in unmarried 
fidelity to the mother of his son, who was baptized along with his 
father. After his baptism Augustine returned to his native town 
and became the founder of African monasticism. 


V. 

With regard to justice, since this virtue consists in rendering 
to each what is due, “ the lover of God will get from justice this 
rule of life, to serve God with perfect readiness, the God whom he 
loves.”4: The “just? man observes “‘ the order of love,” loving 
man for God’s sake, and God for his own sake.42 

Since there can be no virtue, as Augustine accounts virtue, 
except within the circle of the divine love, the virtue of “ justice,” 
in Augustine’s use of the word, is not for the civic state to realize. 
Ambrose had tried to influence the Roman emperor to make the 
Empire more decent. Augustine, too, would have welcomed that, 
but he had to witness the collapse of the Empire. When he was 
fifty-five the city of Rome was plundered by the Visigoths. Three 
months before he died he saw the Vandals at the gates of Hippo 
in Algeria where he was bishop. The Church remained as the only 
stable institution, and it is the Church, the “ heavenly city,” which, 
in Augustine’s thinking, is the realm of justice. 


37 Morals, xv (35). 40 City of God, xix, iv. 
38 Morals, xvul (36). 41 Mee Be (44). 
39 Morals, xxi (39). 42 Chr. Doct., 1, Xxvii (28). 
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“ 


Yet he recognizes that there is a “ peace,” a goal of social 
harmony, which is sought by the “ earthly city.” Though, for the 
reason given, he does not call this “‘ justice,’ he might as well have 
done so, since “justice”? was Plato’s term for social harmony. 
“The end the earthly city proposes, in the well-ordered concord 
of civic obedience and rule, is the combination of men’s wills to 
attain the things which are helpful to this life.’’43 

That men should live in peace and concord with one another 
is a “ law of nature.’ Even the lioness purrs over her cub, and the 
kite enjoys domestic peace with his mate and offspring. So when 
a man wages war, it is not that he loves war. ‘“ He wishes that, 
if possible, all men belong to him, that all men and things might 
serve but one head, and might, through either love or fear, yield 
themselves to peace with him. It is thus that pride in its perversity 
apes God; it abhors equality with other men under him, but it 
cannot help loving peace of one kind or another.’’44 

Social harmony within the state, though removed foto caelo 
from the enjoyment of God and of one another in God, is yet an 
analogous condition, and it is useful to Christians in their earthly 
pilgrimage. Therefore they obey the laws, and desire and maintain 
““a common agreement among men regarding the acquisition of 


- the necessaries of life.’’45 


Our saying, ‘““ When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” is derived 
from Augustine. Prompted by his mother, who was perplexed by 
the difference of customs in the matter of fasting, he consulted 
Ambrose, who said, ‘““ When I am here I do not fast on Saturday; 
when at Rome I do.’’46 Greater diversity in customs appears when 
we Observe the social life of various nations. Yet governing all 
peoples there is an “‘absolute right.”’ “To take only one example, 
the precept, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,’ cannot be altered by any diversity 
of national customs.’’47 There is an “ eternal and immutable law,” 
called the ‘‘ supreme reason,” and “ there is nothing just and lawful 
which men do not derive from this eternal law.’’48 

Augustine’s language here is Stoic. The Stoics, in their way, 
referred goodness to God, and measured the justice of civic society 
by the standard of God’s eternal law. But in Augustine’s thinking 
since civic society is external to the operation of God’s grace, its 
virtues have no reference to God and are, therefore, more like vices. 
The social order of civic society is not the order of love. It is only 
when the golden rule is “ referred to the love of God” that it 
** destroys all vices.”49 At the same time Augustine recognizes the 
need for an harmonious social order and regards the golden rule 
as a precept of absolute right applicable to all civic society. 


43 City of God, XIX, XVil. 47 Chr. Doct., U1, xiv (22). 
44 City of God, XIX, x1. 48 Free Will, 1, (vi), 15. 
45 City of God, XIX, xvii. 49 Chr. Doct., m, xiv (22). 


46 Letters, XXXVI, xiv (32). 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Critic of Liberalism 


F. KENWORTHY, M.A., B.D. 


EINHOLD NIEBUHR, like Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, is 

representative of the reaction that has taken place in this 
century against the theology of Liberal Protestantism. With Barth 
and Brunner the reaction has gone to such an extreme that it is 
difficult for one who believes that the Liberal approach has a 
permanent value to have much sympathy with them. It is true, of 
course, that there are aspects of their work that the Liberal Christian 
cannot afford to ignore, but many would hold with the present writer 
that what Niebuhr has to say is far more valuable. He has some very 
pertinent criticisms of Liberal thought which are well worthy of 
serious study. 

Barth and Brunner are both Swiss by birth; both were educated 
partly in Switzerland and partly in Germany. Niebuhr is an 
American Lutheran of German extraction who received his training 
at Elmhurst College, a Lutheran denominational foundation, and 
at Yale University. Far more than Barth or Brunner, he relates his 
theological reflection to the immediate problems of man’s day to 
day existence. He was no more than 23 when he was sent to under- 
take the pastoral care of Bethel Evangelical Church in Detroit. 
During a ministry of thirteen years, he had considerable success 
and raised a small and struggling church of eighteen families to a 
flourishing society of 800 members. These years in Detroit had a 
decisive influence on Niebuhr’s thought; since 1928 he has been 
Professor of Christian Ethics and the Philosophy of Religion at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

It is as a result of Niebuhr’s experience that all his thinking 
revolves round the human predicament—man’s situation in the 
world, and his existence as an individual and a member of society. 
The title of his Gifford Lectures The Nature and Destiny of Man 
reveals the method of his approach. In contrast to Barth and 
Brunner, he begins with man, whereas they begin with God. An 
exposition of his thought must therefore begin with the analysis 
of man’s nature which is fundamental to all his thinking. 

The starting point for Niebuhr’s pre-occupation with what 
man is was his realisation, which came to him through his contact 
with the industrial society of Detroit, that all idealism is penetrated 
with self interest. He sees man as existing in two dimensions, the 
realm of nature and the realm of the spirit. This two dimensional 
existence leads to the inevitable tension that marks man’s life, and 
is the pre-condition of sin. He writes ‘‘ The obvious fact is that man 
is child of nature, subject to its vicissitudes, compelled by its 
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necessities, driven by its impulses, and confined within the brevity 
of the years which nature permits its varied organic forms, allowing 
them some, but not too much latitude. The other less obvious fact 
is that man is a spirit who stands outside of nature, life, himself, 
his reason and the world.” But this two dimensional existence is 
complicated by a third factor, the possession of reason, which marks 
him off from the animals, and which is not to be identified with either 
nature or spirit, but which interpenetrates both. Reason has a double 
and contradictory power, in so far as it transforms and intensifies 
man’s natural impulses, which are at the same time both egoistic 
and altruistic. The will to live which is shared by both man and the 
animals is transformed in man by reason into the will for power. 
Reason thus becomes unconsciously the tool of egotism and leads 
to such evils as imperialism and class exploitation. On the other 
hand, man’s natural impulses are not wholly unethical. There are 
in man altruistic impulses, such as gregariousness, brotherly love, 
mother love, pity, and so on; reason also interpenetrates and 
intensifies these. It sets them in opposition to the egoistic impulses, 
but it is wrong to think that reason will enable the altruistic impulses 
to overcome the egoistic. 

Niebuhr maintains that the mistake of modern liberal culture 
has been to place its confidence wholly in the power of reason and 
to regard nature as being intrinsically rational. Modern culture 
has denied the opposition between nature and spirit, which is the 
root cause of man’s predicament. It has trusted too much in the 
power of science and reason to master the forces of nature and to 
overcome the egotistical impulses in man. This led to the optimistic 
belief in perfectibility. The disorders and confusions of man’s life 
have been thought to be due simply to inadequate understanding. 
The more man came to understand the forces of nature, the more he 
would be able to control them. The forces of nature only threaten 
man in so far as he does not understand them; the more he under- 
stands them, the more he will be able to control them. Similarly, 
the trust in human reason has led man to believe that he only needed 
to achieve a more rational conduct of life and all would be well. 

Niebuhr believes these are the underlying assumptions of 
modern culture and he dismisses them as being shallow and untrue 
to the facts of life. The modern rationalist, he says, is blind to the 
demonic forces in nature, and the modern liberal has dangerously 
underestimated the unruly passions of men. Both have mistaken 
evil for imperfection. But science will never wholly tame nature, 
and man’s emotions and passions will always outrun the government 
of reason. The fact that reason can be the instrument of man’s 
natural impulses makes it possible for him to be the deadliest bird 
of prey. 

In his attempt to throw light upon the complex factors in 
human nature and behaviour, Niebuhr falls back upon the traditional 
orthodox Christian conception of original sin. Original sin is what 
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corrupts every human situation and every human action without 
exception. Here Niebuhr’s position must be distinguished from that 
of Barth or Brunner. Niebuhr maintains that the radical Protestant 
theology as represented by Barth and Brunner is wrong in denying 
the point of contact with God which always exists in man by virtue 
of the residual element of justitia originalis in his being. He rejects 
the doctrine of total corruption whether in the form put forward 
by Barth or in the modified form maintained by Brunner. “ There’ 
are no forms of disease or corruption, short of death, which do not 
reveal something of the healthful structure which they have cor- 
rupted. With a doctrine of total corruption, there could be no point 
of contact by which the Christian faith could find its way into the 
heart of man. It is a self destroying conception.” 

In both his analysis of human nature, and in his philosophy of 
history, Niebuhr uses all the traditional terminology of Christian 
orthodoxy. But it is not to be taken literally, as, for instance, in his 
use of the idea of man’s creation in the image of God, and his doctrine 
of the fall of man. The narrative in Genesis is not to be understood 
as an actual account of what happened but as a myth or symbol. 
The contrast between what Adam was before the Fall, and what he 
became after the Fall, is the contrast between God’s intention for 
human life, and what human life is in virtue of its frustration of 
that intention. Original sin means that there is no human achieve- 
ment that is not vitiated by some form of sin, and no man, no action, 
and no situation can be wholly good. This is inevitable in view of 
man’s standing at the juncture of nature and spirit, and in view of 
his freedom. Hence it is that Niebuhr argues against a familiar 
assertion of modern thought that the contradictions of man’s nature 
are to be explained by the survival of man’s animal nature. (See 
Prof. J. A. Thompson’s Essex Hall Lecture Man in the Light of 
Evolution.) While Niebuhr admits some truth in this view, he regards 
it as secondary. Sin is the unique product of man, since it is only 
possible at the level of the spirit. It is the fact that man belongs 
to the realm of the spirit far more than the fact that he belongs to 
the realm of nature that makes sin possible. It takes on many forms, 
but the essence of it is pride, or hubris, as the Greeks called it. It 
is man trying to be God. At all levels of human achievement, 
everything that man does may be corrupted by his selfishness or 
his pride. 

As an example, we may take the fact of man’s understanding of 
nature. Achievements in the sphere of man’s conquest of nature 
are a fact. But modern culture has wrongly assumed that the 
greater and more widespread these achievements are, the more 
surely they will lead to a solution of all man’s problems. This, 
however, is to ignore the fact that human power and human free- 
dom contain destructive possibilities as well as creative possibilities. 


Every new achievement of man increases his responsibilities and 
enlarges his field for sinful action. 
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Niebuhr’s analysis of the nature of man and his view of the 
destiny of man, i.e. his philosophy of history, hang together, as 
is implied i in the title of his Gifford Lectures. His philosophy of 
history is further developed in his book Faith and History (1949). 
Here Niebuhr defends the Biblical Christian interpretation of 
history as against the two other views which have influenced western 
culture—the Greek classical view and the modern view which has 
become dominant in the post renaissance period. The classical 
view of history is rejected for two reasons. In the first place, it 
rests upon a dualism which Niebuhr regards as unsound. Greek 
classicism equated history with the world of nature, and sought the 
emancipation of man’s changeless reason from the world of change. 
It was mistaken in attributing all evil to nature, and all good to 
spirit or reason, and thus denying the reality of the historic process. 
It led logically to asceticism and the attempt to escape from the world 
of change to the ideal world. In second place, it failed to recognise 
the emergence of novelty in history, which was prevented by its 
conception of time as a cycle of recurrence. Now the modern view 
of history is superior to the classical because it breached this 
cyclical conception, and recognised the truth which the classical 
view failed to grasp that human institutions are subject to develop- 
ment in time: There is growth and the emergence of novelty in 
history, and human institutions are also capable of being described 
progressively. But out of this truth modern culture has distilled an 
even greater illusion: the illusion that growth fulfilled the meaning 
of life, and that the historical process itself was redemptive. “‘ The 
whole chorus of modern culture learned to sing the new song of 
hope in remarkable harmony. The redemption of mankind, by 
whatever means, was assured for the future. It was in fact assured by 
the future.” 

The experience of the twentieth century has completely 
destroyed this illusion. The pathetic fact is that man has no faith 
with which to challenge the situation. He has therefore turned to 
false interpretations in order to explain the catastrophes he has 
suffered. Niebuhr explodes three of these false interpretations in 
which our age has sought comfort. First, the idea of spiral develop- 
ment. It is said that no recession ever reaches the depth of the 
previous ones, and that each new achievement reaches a height 
beyond those of the past. But this is quite inadequate since both the 
failures and the achievements of advanced civilisations are in- 
commensurable with those of simpler societies. To call them better 
or worse by comparison is meaningless. Then there is the “ long 
view of history.’’ This enlarges upon the millennia of pre-historic 
barbarism, the brief period of civilised life, and the unimagined 
millennia in front. But there is progress in destruction as well as in 
creation: in war, for instance, the evolution has been from spears 
to atomic bombs, and there can be no faith in future historical 
development as such. Thirdly, there is the cultural lag theory. 
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This is true for specific evils, but hides an illusion for the total 
situation. Men assume that the cultural lag is due to the tardiness 
of the social sciences in achieving the same standards of objectivity 
and disinterestedness which characterise the natural sciences. But 
this is to overlook the vast gulf between persons and things. The 
problems of human conduct and social relations are in a different 
category from the relations of physical nature. We can never achieve 
a similar objectivity. Together with the assumption that history is 
necessarily moving towards a desirable goal, we must abandon 
two other illusions of modern culture. One is that man has over- 
estimated the measure of freedom and power to which he has 
attained, and the other has been to identify freedom with virtue. 

In place of the illusions and mistaken assumptjons of modern — 
culture, Niebuhr expounds the finality of the Christian revelation, 
and the Biblical Interpretation of History. In Christ, history has 
achieved both its end and a new beginning—in his life, death and 
resurrection, the meaning of man’s historic existence is fulfilled. 
The Christian faith is the only one that can come to terms with the 
moral ambiguities of history. The life, death and resurrection of 
Christ are a myth through which we come to understand the 
meaning of history. The purpose of history is not the establishment 
of Utopia, however it may be envisaged, either as the Kingdom of 
God on earth, or the Classless Society. That is forbidden since the 
nature of man is such that absolute good can never be achieved in 
the historic process. The Christian faith, the faith of the New 
Testament, recognises this, though not the Hebraic faith of the 
Old Testament. The New Testament and the Old Testament are 
agreed upon the meaningfulness of history, as against the classical 
view, but Hebraic Messianism was mistaken because it rested on 
the hope that the obscurities and ambiguities would be overcome 
in ‘time, in the Messianic age. But the end of history is not to be 
found in history itself; that is where the teaching of the New 
Testament transcends the Old. The complete realisation of the final 
purpose of things is beyond time and history altogether. History 
will always be the realm of frustration, remaining open to all 
possibilities of good and evil to the end. But despite this the New 
Testament looks towards the end of history with faith and hope 
rather than fear. Antinomies and contradictions between good and 
evil will continue—they will probably increase, but fear has been 
banished by the faith that the final climax, as well as the whole 
drama of history, is under the sovereignty of divine love, which 
has been finally revealed in Christ. 

Niebuhr makes a distinction between the end of history as 
finis, and the end of history as telos. Speculations about the end of 
history:as finis are fruitless. The second law of thermodynamics 
may be true, or the complete destruction of human life may come 
through nuclear fission. But we do not know and it is scientifically 
implausible and religiously barren to guess. But the end of history 
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as telos lies outside history. It can only be expressed symbolically 
or mystically and Niebuhr again falls back on the Biblical symbols, 
viz. the symbols of Parousia (the second coming of Christ), of the 
Last Judgment, and of the Resurrection of the Body. None of 
these should be taken literally, as the first Christians took the 
Parousia literally, and as men have thought of Resurrection as 
meaning that the bodies committed to the grave will someday be 
resuscitated. Briefly, these symbols may be illustrated as follows: 
the Parousia symbolises the sufficiency of God’s sovereignty over 
the world and history and the final supremacy of love over the forces 
of self love which defy the inclusive harmony of all things under 
God. The Last Judgment symbolises the moral ambiguities of history 
to the end. The Resurrection symbolises the idea that eternity 
will fulfil and not annul all the richness and variety of the temporal 
process. Human individuality is the product both of spirit and of 
nature, and the values that lie in both will be fulfilled in eternity. 

If, therefore, the end of history as fulfilment lies outside history, 
and history as such will always be the realm of frustration, what is 
the practical value of these conceptions? What practical attitude 
must the Christian adopt? Niebuhr maintains that only the 
theologically orthodox Christian (in his sense) can continue the 
social struggle, because he alone is without illusions. It is always 
} incumbent upon the Christian to work for a just society but he 
} should never delude himself that it can wholly be achieved. History 
is always capable of partial fulfilments and moral renewals, but never 
of a perfect society. It is on this score that Niebuhr joins issue with 
the Marxists as well as the benighted Liberals. Marxism has been 
as foolishly Utopian as Liberal thought has been. It is based upon 
two perversions of thought. The first is the denial of a conflict 
between all men and God. It only’knows the conflict between the 
righteous and the unrighteous. The second is the expectation of 
the complete realisation of the kingdom of perfect righteousness in 
history. This completely obscures the fact that the corruptions of 
life are bound to appear at every level of history. These two 
perversions lead to a self righteous fury which constitutes the real 
peril of orthodox communism. It worships a god that is the 
unqualified ally of one group in human society against all others. 

The Christian therefore must reject Marxism, but he must 
continue to take his part in the historical process of destroying 
evil. The ideal of life must be directed always towards the Christian 
precept of love. This, however, can never be fully realised in life 
or expressed in action. It is possible to express it more completely 
though never perfectly in human relationships than it is in society; 
in society it is best expressed in the form of justice. Niebuhr’s 
ethics are worked out in his book An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics. Through laws and institutions the love of neighbour can 
be built into human society, but never perfectly. Niebuhr, however, 
seems to have moved quite considerably from an earlier position 
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by which he has become known. In 1932 in Moral Man and Immoral 
Society he maintained that society is of necessity more immoral 
than the individual and therefore policies that the individual would 
consider as indefensible would be legitimate and justifiable in society. 
In his recent book, he allows that society is capable of a real measure 
of renewal and new life. The goodness of Christ must be embodied 
in the stuff of history. But all the same it can never be perfectly 
since every new society shares in the corruption against which it 
has been a protest. 

The Christian, therefore, must live by faith and hope. The 
Church, which cannot be identified with any one fragment or 
denomination is a community of hopeful yet contrite believers. 
It should be aware of the ever present danger of becoming a 
community of the saved who have brought the meaning of life to 
another premature conclusion. It is not a community of sinless 
saints, but of forgiven sinners, who by hope and faith and love seek 
to do the will of God amid all the tragic ambiguities of history, 
but who know that the final meaning of human life and human 
destiny can only be known in a fulfilment which is outside history. 
We may conclude this brief exposition of Niebuhr’s thought with 
his own words “ The Kingdom of God is not of this world, yet its 
light illumines our tasks in this world, and its hope saves us from 
despair.” 
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of History ” in Vol. I, Part 1, “ The Present Position of Unitarianism 
in Liberal Christianity ’’ in Vol. II, Part 2, and ‘‘ The Pattern of the 
Past and the Future” in Vol. 4, Part 1. His academic degrees, 
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CHARLES GORDON BOLAM, B.A., B.D. 


EW centuries have exercised more lasting or determinative 

influence upon subsequent life and thought in England than the 
fertile and revolutionary seventeenth. It is but a partial picture to 
delineate it only as the age of political upheaval, with the focal 
interest resting on the Civil War, the Restoration, and the Revolution 
of 1688. Fertility and revolution were elements in the cultural and 
mental change manifest in an era which leaves few aspects of modern 
life untouched by the germinal ideas and practice of that time. 
Thus, it is no exaggeration to claim for Dr. H. J. McLachlan’s 
Socinianism in England in the Seventeenth Century timely significance. 


As a piece of exact scholarship it is significant as a contribution 
towards a fuller evaluation of the real spiritual and moral forces 
Operative in a century which produced Archbishop Laud, George 
Fox, Richard Baxter and John Bunyan, to name but the most well- 
known. It was also a century of a rapid change of emphasis in 
politics, from the earlier Stuart moral standards to the political 
expediency advocated by Shaftesbury in whom there is voiced a 
very familiar argument to conform public opinion to the prevailing 
necessities of those in power. Against such a radical shift of moral 
emphasis the integrity of those individual pioneers in heretical 
opinions is seen as a beacon light. It was such integrity which marked 
the testimony of Priestley and Lindsey in a subsequent age and 
still commends them. 


Dr. McLachlan’s research is timely because of its wider 
implications. Judged with a discerning mind, this volume takes an 
important place in estimating the ethos of Unitarianism. This 
is not to assert of the author any special pleading. On the contrary, 
his meticulous and careful re-examination of old and fresh textual 
evidence never leads him into specious arguments for a particular 
sectarian interpretation. His skilful handling of his material in a 
clear and readable style is one of the major pleasures of his book. 
Scholarship does not obscure the emerging tendencies of thought 
which are relevant in understanding the forward sweep towards what 
Bidle called ‘‘ mere Christianity ” in his own advocacy of heretical 
views; and light is thrown on inner complexities still unresolved in 
modern Unitarianism. 
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The views bearing the name of Socinus came to this country 
through two channels: the published word and maritime contacts 
between England and Holland. Now, as the Racovian Catechism 
admirably affirms “In giving to the world this catechism there is 
no declaration of war on anybody,” the key-note of Socinianism was 
toleration, arising from the complete acceptance of the principle 
that human reason is the supreme arbiter of what is authoritative 
in Scripture. This voice from the continent found an echo in this 
country. There were men of fine intellectual and spiritual curiosity 
who could respond. Whichcote of Cambridge was to write “ Right 
reason and divine truth must, of necessity, agree.’” Whilst the high 
sense of religious dedication in truth-seeking surely finds abiding 
expression in the language of John Hales of Eton: “ The pursuit 
of truth hath been my only care, ever since I first understood the 
meaning of the word. For this I have forsaken all hopes, all friends, 
all desires which might bias me, and hinder me from driving right 
at what I aimed. For this I have spent my money, my means, my 
youth, my age, and all I have. . . If, with all this cost and pains, my 
purchase is but error, I may safely say, to err hath cost me more 
than it has many to find the truth: and truth itself shall give me this 
testimony at last, that if I have missed her, it is not my fault but my 
misfortune.” 

Thus there is delineated a broad stream of tolerance and 
rational enquiry which flowed through the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, embracing the little group centred round the person 
of Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, to which may be added the names 
of John Earle, Edmund Waller, John Hales, and William 
Chillingworth. Whilst at Cambridge were Benjamin Whichcote, 
John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry More. And at the end 
of the century were the contributors to the Unitarian Tracts. From 
a close survey of the prevelance of Socinian literature (about which 
Dr. McLachlan is able to comment: “ Few theological libraries of 
any size did not contain one or more works by Socinians’’) it is 
obvious how intimate was the temper of many Anglican rational 
theologians and the fundamental tenets of Socinianism on this score. 

Having determined this, certain important distinctions must be 
set down. Though it is true that within this general tendency 
the tolerant and rational appeal of John Bidle, Henry Hedworth, 
Paul Best and others, may seem to link them intimately with 
Anglicans at Oxford and Cambridge, a sharp difference must be 
noted. The Anglicans did not admit their rational enquiries would 
lead to any doubt on the person of Christ and they were always 
most anxious to rebut any charge that they were Socinian. Of 
course, it 1s necessary to bear in mind that ‘ Socinian”’ had 
popularly become as general a term of abuse as “‘ Communist ” 
in our own time. One writer using it as an omnibus description 
to include “ followers of Mahomet, Jews, Atheists, Anti-Christs, 
children of the devil.” Even allowing a natural desire not to be 
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_ charged falsely by the contemporary hysteria; equally they had no 
desire to embrace definite heresy. Thus there have to be singled out, 
; as Dr. McLachlan does, those whose conscious thought led them 
| to criticise the traditional doctrines of the deity and atoning sacrifice 
_ of Christ, and to stand as declared Socinians in doctrine though 
| they had no special liking for the term as a religious label. 

In Dr. Herbert McLachlan’s Essays and Addresses, where he 
continues to enhance historical research in a tradition he has 
himself done so much to foster, he ventures the opinion in his 
valuable enquiry Why Continue to Dissent?: 


“ The first group of English Unitarians, so-called, were members 
of the established church, several of them in holy orders, and none 
evinced any strong desire to leave the sheltered and sunny pastures 
of the episcopalian fold for the insecure tenure and barren 
commons of outcast heretics. They hoped, indeed, by stealthy 
and scholarly propaganda to found fraternities within the church 
on the principle that ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ 
That the leaven failed to work was due to the constitution of the 
Church and to the stern attitude of the legislature towards heresy, 
which compelled heretics to seek safety in anonymity, rather than 
to the nature of the doctrine designed to ferment within it. 
Moreover, as the Modernist Movement of our time has proved, 
_ when the leaven is very little and the lump very large the disturbance 
is slight.” 


} With which there may be a large measure of agreement, though 
there are other factors which cannot be ignored. Alexander Gordon 
| in his just appraisal of Lelio and Faustus Socinus made an observa- 
| tion of profound insight. ‘‘ Lelio’s mind was a deep well of religious 
| thought,” he wrote, ‘“‘ .. . from which heresy was constantly gushing 
| up with amazing force; but at the bottom of the well was a central 
pool of warm religious apprehension. Fausto had none of this: 
_ Fausto was authoritarian.”’ Some allowance must be made for an 
intuitive awareness amongst those who would not commit themselves 
| overtly to Socinianism that, in so doing, they might commit them- 
} selves not only to a doctrinal revision of ultimate importance but 
also to a movement which could slip from the rational into the 
} rationalistic; thus cutting off its inspirational sources of religious 
renewal. 
That this fear was real can be demonstrated in the sequence of 
} ideas which culminated in the triumph of scientific empiricism when 
1 the Royal Society was founded under the patronage of Charles IJ, 
} and of which John Locke became the most notable philosophical 
} exponent. The stream wound on through the eighteenth century 
} to reach fountain-head in the Utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham, 
| then, later, in Comtism. Within this sphere English philosophy 
| has made a great contribution but of its spiritual aridity there can 
be no denial. 
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Secondly, it is discovered how even these seventeenth century 
“ rational ” theologians were children of their own age, and did not 
secure their successors from the stultification they feared. As with 
the scientists they held the notion that simplicity of language 
implied not merely clarity of thought but deeper insight. Eventually 
they reached a position where Whichcote could affirm: “ Truth 
lies in a little compass, and narrow room. Vitals in religion are few.” 
The reduction of Christianity to a husk may cease to make it worth 
having. Clarification, by all means; yet this is achieved not by 
minimizing the expression of religion and destroying religious 
symbolism and symbols, but by profounder insight into the genuine 
source of religion in the soul. 

Few chapters in Dr. John McLachlan’s book are more moving 
than those recording the sufferings of Bidle and like courageous 
spirits who were prepared with their lives to remain faithful to the 
new light which had come to them. Yet when Unitarianism was to 
emerge in the succeeding century it had not been carried along on 
any of the streams flowing in the seventeenth openly or covertly 
influenced by Socinian ideas. Out of the cataclysm of 1662 it was 
Presbyterianism which was to rise phoenix-like with a new body 
and a new spirit of religious enquiry. 

That John Bidle’s community did not expire at his death is 
amply demonstrated and Dr. H. McLachlan paints a fuller picture, 
which supplements the references in his son’s book, of a small group 
into which came continental Socinians. Yet neither from this 
community, avowedly Socinian, nor from any other source were 
the tenets of Socinus to win widespread contemporary acceptance. 
In the controversy occasioned by Stephen Nye’s A Brief History 
of the Unitarians, called Socinians, it is said that the answer of 
Sherlock’s Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity won over to 
Socianism, William Manning, an Independent, and Thomas Emlyn, 
a Presbyterian,—two gains! How slow the impetus from direct 
propaganda was, may be judged from Priestley’s comment on his 
sojourn at Warrington where he met regularly in the company of 
Seddon of Cross Street, Manchester, of whom he wrote: ‘‘ The 
only Socinian in the neighbourhood was Mr. Seddon . . . and we all 
wondered at him.” 

Remarkably enough the very body, for so long narrow in 
persecuting vigour, became the vehicle of enlightened liberalism 
in religion. They stood out in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century as definitely limited in sympathies and in theological 
exploration. The Anglican Hooker ridiculed the sterility of their 
attitude: sh Are we bound, while the world standeth, to put nothing 
into practice but only that which was at the very first?” The 
Clarendon Code destroyed any fond hopes they cherished of success 
as the national system of chucrh organisation and as Miss Olive 
Griffiths has ably explained in her Religion and Learning they were 
transformed by adversity, and henceforth absorbed the new scientific 
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spirit of the time which took them forward to a time when—at 
Salter’s Hall in 1717—they could pledge themselves to religious 
liberty over and against religious uniformity. Naturally enough, 
_ they appear in Socinianism in England etc. in their earlier guise as 
persecutors of heretical ways. Their new day was not yet. 

When Presbyterianism reached the eighteenth century it 
displayed wide and remarkable scholarship. That theme Dr. Herbert 
McLachlan takes up in many facets tracing, inter alia, the work done 
in Biblical criticism by the much-neglected Daniel Mace, and 
the story of Ebenezer Latham’s academy at Findern, which pains- 
taking research has recovered from the dust of oblivion. In all these 
essays intellectual integrity and noble living is displayed as marking 
the spirit of dissent in an age which T. S. Eliot has described, in 
contradistinction, as recording in every branch a state of decline 
where “ theology, devotion and poetry fell fast into a formalistic 
slumber.” 

Such a charge cannot be refuted here, though much of the 
evidence for such a refutation comes from the kind of research 
we have been reviewing. A more careful estimate of the situation 
would reveal how an ethos was involved in which toleration, freedom 
and the rights of reason were grandly proclaimed and remain as 
abiding principles within the Liberal Christian tradition. While, 
at the same time the incubus of a seventeenth century rationalism 
threatened the spring of spiritual inspiration at its origin. A living 
church,—which is a fellowship of believers, begins in the worship 
of God and, to quote Martineau, “‘ With this, ... a Church must 
begin not end: and short of this we can have, as it seems to me,— 
only clubs or associations for particular objects, not any fusion 
into a common spiritual life.”” This is our twentieth century task. 
Heresy is not enough. It may be the sign of the struggle of the 
Spirit of God within the heart, as Alexander Gordon affirmed, but 
it must also be certain that it rests not content in interpreting any 
struggle as the reality. When this is actualised then might we dare 
to say with Dr. Herbert McLachlan: 

** We continue to dissent, then, because in obedience to conscience 
we must formulate our beliefs in other terms and order our 
discipline on other lines than those of the established church. 
In short, we maintain our nonconformity because, in matters of 
religion, like the Apostle Peter, ‘We must obey God rather 
than men.’ ”’ 


Charles Gordon Bolam is Minister of the High Pavement Chapel, 
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Unitarian College, Manchester and Manchester University, where 
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history of Protestant Dissent and is also the secretary of the 
Ministers’ Conference (formerly ‘the Institute”’) which meets at 
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Expostulations and Replies 


UNITARIAN SWEDENBORGIAN EXCHANGE 


ASIL VINEY’S “ Study of Swedenborg ” in Faith and Freedom 
Boe 1950), along with his review of Signe Toksvig’s book 
on Swedenborg in The Inquirer, has led to a good deal of subsequent 
discussion in The New Church Herald; the organ of the New 
(Swedenborgian) Church. 

It began with a leading article in The New Church Herald of 
March 3lst, in which the Editor, Rev. Arthur Clapham, credits 
Mr. Viney with writing “‘ something very different from the super- 
ficial stuff that is so often presented. Mr. Viney has really made a 
study of Swedenborg, and if in that study certain things have been 
dismissed with too little consideration, we must remember that he, 
like everybody else, has his preconceptions...” 

In the issue of April 14th there is a more critical editorial, 
called forth this time mainly by The Inquirer review. On April 28th 
Mr. Viney answers certain points and asks certain questions arising 
out of the first leader; whilst on May 12th the editor answers these 
questions in a final leader, and a second letter from Mr. Viney 
appears. 

The controversy centres mainly round two theses:—the value 
and function of the Bible, and the nature of Jesus. Mr. Viney is 
taken to task for stating that Swedenborg claimed infallibility for 
some Biblical books and for shewing surprise that Genesis and 
Revelations are among them, whilst Pau/ and even James are 
omitted. Swedenborg, we are assured, admitted the literal fallibility 
of even those books he regarded as constituting ‘“‘ The Word.” 
As to the contents of the canon, we are assured that it is not a case 
of Swedenborg’s judgment versus Mr. Viney’s, since to Swedenborg 
was revealed “internal senses within the literal sense” of certain 
only of the books; viz. those of the ‘“‘ Word.” 

We hope we are not without some understanding of 
Swedenborg’s teachings; but this sort of argument does incline 
us to Miss Toksvig’s judgment—that it is a pity the Swedish seer 
was not born a generation later, when the higher criticism might 
have saved him from even this sort of Bibliolatry. Mr. Clapham 
objects to the use of that word; but surely it is Bibliolatry to regard 
any book as unique? 

But the chief interest of the controversy is Christological. 
Mr. Viney assumes that there is much in common between 
Swedenborg’s christology and Patripassianism. He quotes from 
True Christian Religion—* God Jehovah himself descended and 
became Man and the Redeemer.” He accepts the underlying 
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conviction, that God is manlike rather than mere energy or life- 
urge; but cannot admit the identification of God and Jesus, as that 
seems to imply “a temporary bifurcation of the Being of God, 
that the universe might be kept going ’”’ meanwhile. He thinks that 
Swedenborg is “unwittingly forced into a sort of temporal 
ditheism,” implying also kenosis; since he (Swedenborg) himself 
writes of Jesus “it was necessary he should... gradually ... 
attain to wisdom.” 

But patripassianism, kenosis, and also adoptionism (suggested 
by Mr. Viney as an alternative to patripassianism) are all alike 
repudiated by the New Church. “ The Divine cannot suffer at the 
hands of men; and what is finite cannot become infinite.”’ 

In his last leader Mr. Clapham points the difference between 
these early heresies and the Swedenborgian doctrine. Jesus 
“ differed from all other men in that the soul in him was not. .a 
form recipient of the Divine, but was the Divine Life itself. But 
he was not conscious of this from the outset. The Lord, while in 
the world, had two states . . . humiliation and glorification. He too 
was in humiliation . . . when He was in the human from the mother 
. .. He was in glorification when He was in the Human from the 
Father. In humiliation he prayed to the Father as to a being distinct 
from himself: in glorification He spoke with the Father as with 
Himself.’’ Or again (this time Mr. Clapham speaks) ‘“‘ The process 
of glorification was a process of putting off what was from Mary, 
and putting on a Human that was wholly from the Father within 
Him ...In the Lord . . . risen and glorified, all the fulness of the 
Godhead is embodied...’ Surely this does come very near both 
kenosis.and adoptionism? Or has some subtlety escaped us? 

Be that as it may, towards the end the protagonists draw a 
little nearer again. Mr. Viney, accused, as a Unitarian, of over- 
looking the need for redemption and the possibility of a unipersonal 
trinitarianism, says ‘“‘ the Unitarian protest against the atonement 
is primarily a protest against the imputation of guilt—in nowise 
against redemption—and so, surely, is yours. The Unitarian protest 
against trinitarianism is primarily against tritheism—in nowise 
a modal trinity—and again, so is yours. Where I cannot agree is 
in the exclusive identification of the Son with Jesus. I would rather 
say, with Martineau, “The Incarnation is true, not of Christ 
exclusively, but of Man universally and of God everlastingly.” 
There I fear we must differ.” 

We imagine that not many religious journals would devote 
as much space to a Unitarian article as has The New Church Herald. 
Conversely, not many orthodox journals would take Swedenborg 
as seriously as some Unitarians do. Deep differences there are: 
probably more apparent to the New Church than to us. But we 
stilll believe, with Francis Newman, that the gulf between either of 
us and the orthodox is wider than that which separates us from each 
other. 
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Letters to the Editor . 


From JouN R. BAKER, M.A., D.PHIL., D.Sc. and R. F. RATTRAY, 
M.A., PH.D. 


CONTROVERSY OVER A REVIEW 


Sir, 

In his article entitled The Enfranchisement of Science, Dr. R. F. 
Rattray writes, “Owing to the highly specialized conditions of — 
modern science, it is possible that Professor Hardy does not know 
that in a recent book the eminent botanist, Professor Tansley, used 
the phrase ‘ vegetable consciousness "—or that the highly-qualified 
reviewer in The Spectator endorsed this as a ‘ legitimate phrase ’.” 
It appears from these words that Professor Tansley believes that 
plants have consciousness. This requires examination. 

If one believes in such matters as, for example, spiritualism 
or precognition or plant-consciousness, it is generally possible 
to find some eminent scientist whom one may quote to support one’s 
views. If, however, the eminence of the scientist concerned be 
examined, it will be found to rest upon the demonstrable truths 
that he has disclosed in his researches. He will have made observa- 
tions or experiments that can be tested by anyone qualified to 
follow his instructions and repeat the work. He is eminent because 
these observations or experiments are repeatable and of wide 
interest (that is, they bear on the repeatable observations and 
experiments of others). His eminence does not at all rest upon his 
views on spiritualism, precognition or plant-consciousness. 
Professor Sir Arthur Tansley is a distinguished plant ecologist, 
and is highly regarded by other scientists because of his work in 
this field. For these reasons it would be regarded as irrelevant by 
other scientists if Sir Arthur had announced that he believed that 
plants were conscious. 

In fact, Sir Arthur does not believe in vegetable consciousness, 
has never believed in it, and has never used the expression in any of 
his writings. He disapproves of such phrases, proper to human 
creatures, being used of external nature. It was the reviewer of his 
book who both used the phrase and commended himself by calling 
it “legitimate.” The reviewer whom Dr. Rattray calls “ highly- 
qualified,” was the novelist, Mr. Richard Church, who recently 
contributed for several weeks The Spectator’s regular column on 
country life; he has no recognized qualifications in botany, though 
he knows a good deal about gardening. The review referred to was 
of Sir Arthur’s book Britain’s Green Mantle and was published in 
The Spectator of 23rd September, 1949. 

__It goes without saying that Dr. Rattray had no intention to 
mislead, and I hope that this letter will cause him no offence. As a 
Unitarian and a scientist, however, I am disturbed about the view 
of science that is being presented to members of our Church 
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} nowadays. I believe that there is some real community of outlook 
| between genuine science and Unitarianism, but that speculation 
' on such subjects as those mentioned in this letter does nothing to 
| bring science and religion together. It is the level-headed and matter- 
| of-fact spirit of traditional Unitarianism that should commend 
{ our Church to scientists, and the spirit of the search for demonstrable 
| truth, unaffected by any private whims of the investigator, that 
| should commend science to Unitarians. 

Yours faithfully, 

) Oxford JOHN R. BAKER 


{ Sir, 
At your suggestion, Dr. Baker has let me see a copy of his 
) letter before publication. 
The reievant sentence in The Spectator review of Sir Arthur 
| Tansley’s Britain’s Green Mantle is as follows:— 
““ What is most interesting is the author’s detailed account of the 
cycles of plant-growth by which the vegetable consciousness of 
nature (a permissible phrase!) accommodates itself with infinite 
patience to the geologic and other more dramatic disturbances...” 
| I think an unprejudiced jury would agree that, as the reviewer 
| purported to reproduce here the views of the author, the reader was 
) justified in thinking that the parenthesis endorsed a phrase used by 
1 the author. This I pointed out to Dr. Baker in a private letter and 
| offered to write to you, making public apology to Sir Arthur. To 
} Sir Arthur I now offer my humble and sincere apology that I was 
) misled as to the authorship of the phrase. But Dr. Baker protests 
) too much. He says that Sir Arthur “‘ disapproves of such phrases, 
| proper to human creatures, being used of external nature.” Now 
/ on four consecutive pages of Britain’s Green Mantle occur the 
) following :— 
“Plants are essentially gregarious beings.” ‘‘ These associated 
plants, though not dominant, find their life requirements satisfied 
in such situations, and the whole collection of them, together with 
the dominants, thus forms a plant community, in many respects 
comparable with a human or animal community.” “ Very often 
such a local plant society, as it is called...” “‘ The tendency to 
form distinct communities, which often possess considerable stab- 
ility, as the result of the gregariousness of plants, of their varying 
life requirements, and of effective differences of habitat, is a per- 
fectly definite and characteristic feature of vegetation; though plant 
communities are, on the whole, more loosely integrated units than, 
for instance, human communities.” (pp. 57, 58, 59, 60. All italics 
in the original.) 
I submit that, in view of the main facts in the book and these 
| quotations alone, the Spectator reviewer's interpretation was 
legitimate. 
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The rest of Dr. Baker’s letter, if I may say so, is a demonstration 
of what I complained of, in my review, of the attitude of mind of 
the typical scientist. A little reflection shows that experience that 
can be repeated and demonstrated at will is entirely inadequate for 
the interpretation of experience as a whole. I challenge Dr. Baker 
to repeat and demonstrate the proof that acquired characters are not 
inherited. It is hardihood on his part to scout the views of such as 
F. Wood Jones, Professor of Anatomy at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; Schrédinger, Nobel Prize winner in physics; Freud, 
Jung and McDougall in psychology; Sir Leonard Hill, Dr. Julian 
Huxley. 

Here is another example in Dr. Baker’s letter of the limitations 
of the typical scientific mind. Although Mr. Richard Church has 
had constant and intimate experience of plants growing, “ he has 
no recognized qualifications in botany ” i.e. only those conditioned 
in the botany orthodox at the moment have “ recognized qualifica- 
tions in botany.”” On parity of argument, Bernard Shaw had no 
“‘ recognized qualifications ”’ in literature: did that give him inferiority 
in authority to people with M.A.’s, Ph.D.’s and D.Litt.’s? 

Dr. Baker’s remarks on the “‘ views of science being presented 
to the members of our Church nowadays ”’ seems to me to be hard 
on Professor Hardy. Anything other than the record of experience 
that can be repeated and demonstrated at will is, according to 
Dr. Baker, “‘ speculation ’’—a question-begging word of course— 
or “ private whims.” When in my lectures I quote Professor Hardy 
as saying that biology cannot say whether or not animals are 
conscious, audiences refuse to believe that he said this. Instead of 
calling “‘ speculation” or “ private whim” the view advocated 
by the eminent scientists referred to above, call it a hypothesis 
which fits all the facts, and not merely the hypotheses invented by 
specialists to suit their limitations, and the view taken by Dr. Baker 
begins to appear in its true light as parochial. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge R. F. RATTRAY 


